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CHAPTER VII. 


THE WELCOME HOME. 


BRAEHEAD arrived with his charge alive at the port of Leith, 
thanks to young Windygates’s excellent constitution, though it was 
by little less than. one of the miracles'which the philosopher was 


accustomed to scout. Nay, the sick man, while extremely spent 
and in a state of great physical weakness and mental depression, 
was restored to his senses, and was able to walk about.a little and 
hold intercourse with his fellows. There was only one ‘daft like’ 
thing he did on the road, of which Braehead could justly complain. 
Young Allan called a halt of a day: or two on Edinburgh, and of 
that Robbie Wedderburn did not. complain. The travellers had 
been pushing on at a-rate far beyond the enfeebled powers of the 
younger-man, and the short stay gave him an opportunity of resting 
and recruiting them a little before he presented himself at Windy- 
gates. Besides, the elder man was not sorry to have some strolls and 
gossips in the Parliament: House, and’to visit sundry book-stalls in 
the Lucker’s booths, anda: printer’s officein the Cowgate. But, as 
for young Windygates, in place of taking a turn by the help of a 
friend’s arm or the use of’a sedan chair up the High Street or down 
the Canongate, or attempting to look in at any of the rendezvous 
of youths of his condition, he sat moping in his private sitting- 
room in his inn, in a manner most unlike his old self. The sole 
visitor he received was a tailor who, according to the instructions 
given him by the young gentleman, made in post-haste and sent 
in to his customer’a suit. of deep mourning, which Allan imme- 
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diately put on, and in this lugubrious garb prepared to resume the 
homeward journey. 

It was but a lad’s foolish grief-sick freak, which Braehead— 
always wary—did not see himself called on to interfere with ; all 
_ the same, it was a stupid blunder of Allan’s, were it only that it 

would keep his thoughts dwelling on a dismal subject, from which 
it would be well for him if they could be diverted. And it might 
provoke questions which it would be both awkward and painful 
to answer. ; 

Braehead himself was a man who heard no haunting voices and 
cast no woeful looks behind him. He had shaken off the sombre 
recollections of the disaster except as they reacted on Allan. 
Robbie Wedderburn would have forgotten it in more pressing and 
agreeable business if young Windygates would have let him. It 
was too bad of the lad to propose to appear like a death’s head at 
a feast. He ought to have been beginning to hold up his head 
again and trying to look his best, whereas the emaciation and 
pallor produced by his illness were rendered doubly conspicuous 
by his mourning suit. 

It was on the afternoon of an August day, with the air less 
warm and the season less advanced in those northern regions, that 
Braehead and young Windygates in their post-chaise drove up the 
Deerwater, along which lay three-fourths of the country-houses in 
the district. For the Deer river ran a good many miles through its 
own dale—half heathery, half wooded—as the hills which bounded 
it on either side descended to the stream that their rills fed, or 
fell back from it. Asarule the more modern houses accepted 
the shelter of the hills and lay among the plantations at their feet, 
while nearly all the old half-ruinous towers, which pointed to an 
earlier occupation and a more unsettled state of the country, played 
their part as watch-towers by standing out boldly on the hill-sides. 
Windygates and Braehead, as their names implied, followed the 
exploded fashion, though they were slated white houses built within 
the century, having merely a corner turret or two thrown in where 
Windygates was concerned to indicate that the house had replaced 
a castle by courtesy. Windygates had the advantage in more 
respects than in size. Braehead stood on the bleak bare front of 
the hill. But the Laird of Windygates for the time, or the builder 
employed, had availed himself of a slight dip of the ground, which 
held a few alders and birches, among which the house was set 
down. A visitor had only to climb the adjacent crags to appreciate 
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the forethought of the precaution, and to realise the force of the 
name Windygates. For it was not only one wind or two, but gales 
from every point of the compass, that blew round the exposed spot 
and lashed every torn and twisted bough which had the pretence 
to call itself a tree, and changed the complexion of a man from 
red to blue, and was fain to take a woman’s head off—hood and all. 
The little dip in the land and the handful of hardy trees and 
bushes were needed to afford shelter from the blasts, which worked 
enough mischief in spite of them—many a bush was blown over, 
many a slate was sent rattling from the housetop. The broom 
cows and the gowans and the song of the lark were the gayest 
features in the landscape, except when the harebells or the heather 
were in bloom. 

‘I think I see the reek from my own burn head,’ said Braehead 
with considerable animation, craning his neck as the pair drew 
near to their destination ; ‘I hope Mistress Tennant,’ naming his 
housekeeper, ‘ was not wasteful in my absence, and is but having 
my book-room aired ready for me. I trust she is not rushing into 
a great unnecessary cooking of victuals, since I’m to have the 
pleasure of taking pot-luck with your worthy father and mother 
to-night by both their orders. Do you think you'll be able to 
come to the table? I would make an effort, were I you, not to 
damp their spirits. Cheer up, man, they'll be looking out for you 
by this time. I don’t mean to liken you to the prodigal, and to 
say that they’ve killed the fatted calf for your reception ; still it is 
a sorry way to acknowledge what they'll be doing and thinking, 
if you do not let sleeping dogs lie; shake yourself up, and look 
your best for the occasion.’ 

Thus adjured, young Windygates raised himself languidly 
on his elbow, and looked out to catch the first glimpse of the 
familiar scene. The post-chaise had been slowly toiling up the 
steep and by no means smooth road which, in a winding way, 
ascended the hill, and in another minute would round a corner 
and pass into the sweep before the house. The sweep terminated 
in an old, weather-stained, lichen-covered gateway which had 
belonged to an earlier house of Windygates, and had been of 
sufficiently strong masonry to survive and afford an entrance to 
the front court and the homely flower-garden of the modern 
mansion. The sun was setting with just such a red sunset as 
the travellers had left at Paris. Why had the sunsets grown so 
lurid of late? They were wont to be rose-pink and purple and 

21—2 
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yellow when they were not hidden in clouds, but the last two 
which had challenged the men’s attention had presented the same 
fiery-red hue, like the reflection of a conflagration. The blue 
mist from the Deerwater hardly rose so high as Windygates. It 
was Lady Windygates’s boast that the house was as high and dry 
(and well nigh as piercingly cold, she might have added) as the 
rocky crest of Craig Learmont, which towered over all the hills 
in the neighbourhood; but leaden clouds scudding before the 
wind and, piling themselves as a dark background to the farewell 
glare of the sun, pointed to a week or two’s ‘ wund and weet’ in 
prospect. The sky had taken that mixture of shadowy gloom and 
dusky flush which country people in the south of Scotland call to 
this day, whether with an unconscious reminiscence of Vulcan, the 
Blacksmith’s Face, fresh from the forge, bending down on them 
from the heavens. 

As the chaise approached the entry young Windygates in- 
voluntarily glanced up. At that instant he gave a great cry of 
anguish and dismay: ‘Good Lord, there she is!’ 

The startled Braehead, the man without an imagination, follow- 
ing the direction of his companion’s eyes, seemed to see, set in the 
shifting, sombre framework of clouds, the head and shoulders of a 
dark-haired woman with a crimson tide spreading over her breast, 
flowing down to the arch, ready to drop on their devoted heads as 
they drove under it. 

‘Eh, what is it?’ exclaimed Braehead, not knowing what he 
said, as they passed under the gateway. He put up his hand 
surreptitiously with a gruesome sensation, bringing it down dry 
and clean as was the neck of his coat which he had instinctively 
touched. He looked at the driver, and the man’s face was a blank. 
Robbie Wedderburn turned and stared up at the arch from the 
opposite side, and saw nothing, as, indeed, what should he see 
except the rolling red and black clouds? But he had not another 
thought to waste on the extraordinary delusion, which he had for 
a moment shared, since, with a convulsive sigh and shiver, young 
Windygates sank back in the same dead faint into which he had 
fallen when he first knew that Madame St. Barbe was killed. 

There was one gain got from Allan’s attack and subsequent in- 
sensibility, that it diverted attention from everything save his illness. 
And it was not very remarkable, though it was to be regretted as a 
jarring note in what ought to have been the family rejoicing, that 
a sick man not long recovered from a bad fever, and exposed to 
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the fatigue of a journey of several weeks’ duration, should, at the 
end of the last day, on the threshold he was hurrying to cross, 
swoon away inopportunely, from sheer weakness and weariness. 

Allan recovered quickly enough on the application of the usual 
remedies of which Lady Windygates had a store at her elbow, 
though he was clearly too spent for anything else than retiring to 
his room and being waited upon by his mother. She had suffi- 
cient medical experience, from having ‘ doctored’ man and woman 
among the retainers at Windygates since her advent there three- 
and-twenty years before, not to see for herself that there was no 
cause for present alarm in the condition of young Windygates. 
After she had laid him up for the night with a peremptory order 
that he should be quiet after he had swallowed the posset she had 
prepared for him, she was quite ready to join Windygates and 
Braehead at the supper-table and hear all the news. She could 
take her place at the head of the table in the oak-panelled, oak- 
furnished dining-room, lit up by a warm glow from the red fire 
of peats cut from Windygates’s moss and the yellow light of the 
tallow candles of which Lady Windygates had superintended the 
making. She was ready to receive not only Braehead’s account 
of the expedition, but a report of what was going on in the French 
capital. 

Lady Windygates was not unduly depressed—she had confined 
her depression to the day when she had received the first tidings of 
her son’s illness—young Windygates, who had hardly ever had an 
illness in his robust young life, to be attacked so far from home as 
Paris, with no company and care save those of an elderly, bookish, 
headstrong man like Braehead! It made all the difference in the 
world to have young Windygates at home again in his own bed, 
under her thumb. It almost seemed as if his mother would have 
resented the young man’s taking the liberty to recover completely 
without her aid; she was better pleased to have the assurance of 
bringing him round altogether by the orthodox methods carried 
out in her prescriptions. 

Lady Windygates came down and joined the gentlemen in fair 
spirits. She was able to find fault with the shortness of Windy- 
gates’s grace and his manner of carving the capon. She declined 
to be relieved of her duty in slicing down the home-cured ham. 
She cut jokes with her guest on the puddock fare he had been 
indulging in, and whether he had at last left his tough, well- 
seasoned heart behind him? 
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It was Windygates who was put about and cut up by his son’s 
state, especially after he had visited him in his room. The master 
of the house said nothing while the servants were present and 
till Braehead’s bodily wants were amply satisfied ; but when the 
gentlemen were left with their magnums of claret and the punch- 
bowl in reserve, and only Lady Windygates to keep them in 
countenance, then Windygates felt free to express his anxiety and 
. dissatisfaction. 

‘I understood you were to make a change, and, according to 
you and his mother, a vast improvement on Allan by this visit to 
Paris, Robbie. Well, there is a change with a vengeance, but 
whether it is an improvement remains to be seen. I do not call 
in question the lad’s illness, for the issues of health and sickness, 
like those of life and death, are in higher hands—at least, J have 
not ceased to believe so. But a single fever, however bad, will 
not take the light out of a fellow’s eye and the spirit out of his 
carriage. Allan hangs his head as if he were heart-broken, and 
glowers around him as if he had spied a warlock. Robbie, do you 
not mind when I was flung by Kelpie and had two of my ribs and 
my collar-bone broken, and a clout on my head that would have 
felled most men—that was worse than a dozen fevers, and how 
long was I of being on my feet again? When did I droop and 
pine and turn my face to the wall? What have you done to my 
laddie ? You may have meant no harm—I do not say you have— 
but you’ve done something. He’s no more the lad he was when 
he left, than you are—say, the Moderator of the General Assembly 
—and I would like to know what ails him.’ 

Then Lady Windygates, consenting to be prompted by her 
husband, had her crow to pluck with the unfortunate Braehead. 
‘I make little of young Windygates still being sick and sorry,’ 
she said. ‘Everybody has not your head and nerves, Windygates, 
and a fever is just a most insidious disorder; besides, I make no 
doubt that he was ill-tret. I would not trust a dog, if I had my 
choice, with a mountebank of a French apothecary. But we'll 
rectify all that in a little time. Il have him put on one of my 
strengthening plaisters, and he can have valerian the first thing 
after he wakes in the morning, and herb-ale to his porridge, and 
burnt brandy if there is any threatening of sickness. But I want 
to learn the meaning of his coming back in mournings as deep as 
if they were for one of his near kindred—superfine black cloth 
and good cambric, for I examined them before I left his room. 
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They cannot be cast aside without great waste, and I hope they 
will not be worn here for any justifiable cause this many a day. 
I’m not a nervous woman, but I must say the sight of young 
Windygates’s black suit brought my heart into my mouth. It is 
very odd and not very wiselike, Braehead. It will set folk speak- 
ing, and with reason, and when clashing begins there is no saying 
where it will end.’ 

Braehead thought he would not have had any objection to 
enter into a circumstantial explanation, if fathers and mothers 
were not so unreasonable. Lady Windygates and his cousin 
might say that he had been more taken up with his calls on the 
encyclopedists than with looking after young Windygates. They 
might disapprove of the extent to which he had permitted that 
miserable Madame St. Barbe to share in the nursing of Allan, as 
if he, Braehead, had not been at his wits’ end what to do for 
their son. Thiek-skinned as Braehead was, and destitute of those 
fast-coming fancies which, next to quick heart-throbs, give a man 
fellow-feeling and enable him to sympathise with his neighbour, 
nevertheless he did shrink a little from putting into words to 
third persons—though they were young Windygates’s father and 
mother, who had a right to hear—the horrible catastrophe in which 
he and Allan had been mixed up that had so overcome the young 
man. As to making a long story of what had occurred this very 
afternoon, why, his listeners might think him, no less than Allan, 
demented. Braehead could no more do it than he could bring 
himself to deny all his own elaborate logical arguments against 
the supernatural. It was cruel to ask a man to cast a slur on the 
very consistency—on which he, Robbie Wedderburn, prided himself 
more than on any other attribute—of what he considered his 
penetrating, clear-sighted intellect. 

Lady Windygates unwittingly furnished him with a plea for 
his defence. ‘Has there been any death in the Chalons family 
lately ?’? she inquired. ‘ Allan did not mention it in his letters, 
but he has not been writing more than a scrap at a time since his 
illness, of which, foolish lad, he wished to keep us in ignorance— 
so that his not saying anything may have been an overlook.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Braehead hastily, ‘ there was a relation—a cousin 
of the family—who stayed with them, that perished by a deplor- 
able accident.’ 

‘Had young Allan anything to do with it?’ asked Windygates 


sharply. 
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‘He and I had the ill-luck to witness it,’ said Braehead 
gravely and succinctly ; ‘ we could do nothing to prevent it.’ 

‘Was the victim a man or a woman?’ Windygates asked 
again, bending his grizzled brows. 

‘A woman,’ said Braehead, involuntarily dropping his voice. 

‘Was she a young lass?’ demanded Lady Windygates sus- 
piciously. 

‘Not that young—I do not know what you call young,’ said 
Braehead restively, feeling as if everything was going to be 
dragged from him bit by bit. ‘She was, may be, three or four 
years older than young Windygates; she had been married, she 
was a widow.’ 

‘Oh, a widow woman!’ exclaimed Lady Windygates in- 
differently, as if that settled the matter. With all her wit she 
was ignorant of much cunning craft and many a worldly wile, or 
else the Scotch widows of her acquaintance on the Deerwater must 
have been the most innocent and ingenuous of their kind. Lady 
Windygates referred to a widow as if she must be a person sub- 
dued by misfortune, and incapable of making mischief. 

Braehead was not slow to perceive and improve on his 
advantage. 

‘ Madame the Duchess deputed her cousin, Madame St. Barbe, 
as she had been married—of which they think a great deal in 
France—to see after young Windygates when he was stricken 
down and—between you and me, madam, now that he is restored 
to you—not far from death’s door. She did what she could for 
him, I'll say that, and would come and sit by him when I was 
compelled to go abroad.’ 

Lady Windygates took the information very much as a matter 
of course. ‘She would have picked up some knowledge and skill, 
waiting on her dead man, no doubt,’ she leapt to the conclusion. 
‘I’m greatly indebted to her.’ 

The words gave Braehead a curious thrill. 

‘For all that,’ Lady Windygates continued, with her small 
pointed chin in the air, ‘I think Madame the Duchess might have 
bestirred herself, and seen for herself what was befalling a young 
gentleman who had come to her witha letter of introduction from 
her friend Lady Lathones.’ 

‘Customs differ, and the Duke de Chalons’s family were out of 
Paris before we left,’ said Braehead evasively. 

‘ And this poor Madame St. Barbe, as you call her, who took 
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pity on our Allan, how did she meet her end?’ inquired Windy- 
gates sympathetically. 

‘She was run over and trampled down in the crowd and traffic 
of the narrow streets—at one of the city gates, in fact,’ said Brae- 
head, trying to make the disaster plain to the listeners; ‘she was 
run over and killed on the spot.’ 

‘Pity me, that was heart-rending!’ said Lady Windygates, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘ Poor thing! Oh, poor 
thing !” 

‘It was her own fault,’ said Braehead sternly. ‘She did a mad 
deed. She was a high-headed, wilful young woman; she wanted 
to stop a coach and speak to the occupants in the middle of the 
throng. She pushed into the thick of it, and put her foot on the 
axle of the wheel, so that when the coach moved, as it was bound 
to move, she fell before the wheel; it and other wheels passed 
over her body before they could be stopped, and she was dragged 
out lifeless, as might have been expected.’ 

‘Poor, rash, witless woman, she might have had more sense—a 
* widow of four or five and twenty,’ reflected Lady Windygates a 
little severely, though she continued to wipe the drops from her 
eyes. ‘She must have been dead-set on the coach company. 
She could not have had a family, or she would have thought more 
of them than of her friends and acquaintances. I would not have 
given much for her discretion as a nurse, but men folk are easily 
pleased. However, it is well that the poor doomed woman did 
young Windygates no harm; and, if it is as a piece of respect to 
her memory, and a compliment to the Duchess and the family, 
that he has put on black, I make no objection, and the incident 
can be easily accounted for.’ 

She broke off, for a distant cry—a muffled shriek of pain and 
agony—interrupted the conversation. 

‘He’s dreaming. He’s bound to be dreaming,’ cried Braehead, 
hastily rising to take his leave, while his colour paled a shade or 
two, and there was an undeniable fluster in his usual philosophic 
calm. 

‘I must give him a couple of drams of valerian to settle his 
nerves the first thing in the morning,’ said Lady Windygates, pre- 
paring to quit the room. 

‘So much for French air and French diet,’ said Windygates 
sarcastically. ‘Can you give me back the bonnie brisk laddie 
you took away with you, Braehead? That is the question.’ 

21—5 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A HAUNTED MAN. 


No formal intimation of Madame St. Barbe’s violent death crossed 
the sea either to Windygates or to Lathones. The Chalons 
made no sign. Perhaps, after all, they were more resigned to be rid 
of an encumbrance than to revenge any supposed wrong done to 
their kinswoman. 

Braehead got hold of a scurrilous Paris print of the day, which 
he kept from young Windygates and showed to nobody else, in 
which there was a distorted version of the melancholy accident, and 
some gratuitous abuse of the perfidious, heartless foreigners whom 
the unfortunate lady had been seeking to intercept and detain. But 
there was no more notice taken of the disaster. Probably Paris 
had already too much to do with its own inner throes and pangs 
to concern itself further about the miserable fate of a single 
hanger-on of one of the great families. 

Young Windygates was not very long in recovering from his 
bodily prostration. Lady Windygates’s nursing was successful, or 
else his native air did wonders for him. It did not in August, 
at his age, curdle his blood, freeze his marrow, and shrink all the 
flesh which remained on his bones. There were no more dead 
faints, no more cries of horror and despair. Young as he was, and 
untried as he had been previously, he was behaving with manliness 
and fortitude. 

But there could be no doubt that a striking change had come 
over Allan Wedderburn. He had not only received ‘a great shake,’ 
as his country people were wont to say of their neighbours on their 
first walking abroad after a severe illness; he was altered in a way 
which no illness that had not undermined his constitution and 
left him a dying man or a confirmed invalid could explain. He 
was regaining his natural health and strength, but that did not 
affect the change. He had quitted the country a light-hearted lad, 
free from care, bestowing his confidence on whoever liked to listen 
to him. He came back grave as a judge, comporting himself as if 
the heaviest burden that could rest on any man’s shoulders was 
laid on his, and he was as silent as the grave on the nature of the 
burden. 

There was plenty of speculation roused at once by young 
Windygates’s bearing, but he was resolutely reticent on how the 
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load came to be imposed on him, and why he could not presently 
shake it off. This reserve and the inability to get rid of his gloom 
were not the consequence of Allan’s failing to resume his old habits 
and mingle among his old associates. On the contrary, he seemed 
to catch at every occupation and comrade he had ever cared for, as 
a drowning man catches at a straw to stay his sure progress to 
destruction ; but he could only link himself to them laboriously and 
fitfully, as if he found himself in reality severed from them by 
an insurmountable barrier. There was an unscaleable mountain 
range between, granted that it was unsubstantial and intangible. 

So, whether the engagement were coursing, or hunting, or 
racing ; making a stampede on the rats in the great barn, which 
Windygates had deferred till young Windygates and his terrier 
Pincher could have the pleasure and glory of leading the fray; 
celebrating kirns or harvest-homes, with all their rites and cere- 
monies; attending the autumn assembly at Pitblair—Allan did it 
all in a half-hearted and perfunctory fashion. It was as if his were 
a comely body without a soul, in place of his being the life and 
spirit of each social gathering, as he was wont to be before he took 
his ill-starred journey. He positively damped the zeal and 
mirth of all who joined with him in the commendable convivi- 
alities. 

Neither was young Windygates more cheerful, by way of con- 
tradiction, when he sat with a book in the chimney corner of his 
mother’s parlour after a long spell of Sabbath-day preaching. He 
listened to the Rev. Andrew Brydon’s most comforting discourse 
as if he—Allan Wedderburn the younger—were a condemned 
criminal, and the minister had been appointed to deliver the last 
sermon on the lad’s sins and their coming judgment, in presence 
of the coffin and the hangman. 

Among those who watched young Windygates with interest at 
this crisis of his history was Braehead, who studied the poor fellow 
both as a kinsman for whom he had a genuine regard, and as a 
natural phenomenon which in his search after truth the philosopher 
was called on to master. 

Sometimes Allan appeared drawn by an irresistible attraction 
to Braehead as to the only person in the world who had the 
slightest knowledge of his—Allan’s secret ; who had not, so far as 
he was aware, betrayed what Robbie Wedderburn knew of the 
secret. More frequently the lad was repelled by the companion 
of his travels, and shrank from all private intercourse with the 
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man who was also acquainted with Allan’s folly and its punish- 
ment. 

The former feeling was swaying young Windygates one morn- 
ing when he came into his mother’s parlour and found Braehead 
there before him. The philosopher had been absent in Edinburgh, 
and had as usual been entrusted with various commissions by his 
lady friends and neighbours. 

The morning was not a good time for seeing Lady Windygates. 
She had engrossing engagements in her dairy, her poultry yard, 
her housekeeper’s room, and her still-room. Braehead ought to 
have known better than consult his own convenience by walking 
over to Windygates before the early dinner. He had to kick his 
heels and await the lady’s leisure in her scrupulously clean, 
cold, bare sanctuary. Windygates was always out at that hour; 
it was a wonder that even Allan came in, seeking something 
which his mother could get for him, and afforded Braehead some 
diversion from staring at the mistress of the house’s tea-caddy and 
work-table, spinnet and wheel, Bible and cookery book. 

There could not have been a greater contrast than what 
existed between the little Spartan parlour—even with its spinnet, 
satin-wood chairs, china bowls and caudle-cups, silver candle- 
sticks and snuffer-trays—and Madame the Duchess’s great room, 
heavy with essences, crowded with bouquets, real and artificial, 
swarming with little lap-dogs and pet birds, its most conspicuous 
feature the huge magnificent bed in its alcove, and the toilet- 
table with its superb service of ivory and gold. 

Yet somehow, it might have been national prejudice, Braehead 
could not Lelp thinking that the air of the one, a little thin and 
chill as it was, felt more wholesome than the oppressive, ener- 
vating breath of the other. Robbie Wedderburn was anything 
save a ladies’ man; though he suffered himself to be made the 
squire of the dames of his kindred and country side, the limits 
to his nature—the cutting coldness and latent cynicism under 
his tolerance and good-nature—entered into this as into every 
other relation of his life. Still he was conscious that he preferred 
the ‘ notable,’ careful house-dame to the brilliant dame de salon. 
He felt that Lady Windygates’s parlour existed for her to sit 
upright and do her duty in, while the Duchess de Chalons’s 
chambre was the chosen scene of self-indulgence in every idle 
appetite and every fantastic whim, even when it was not a field 
of conquest—a parade-ground for her captives. 
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After a brief greeting and a cautious inquiry after young 
Windygates’s health, carelessly answered, the two men confronted 
each other in an awkward silence. 

Then young Windygates took a desperate resolution, crossed 
to the near neighbourhood of the settee from which Braehead had 
just risen, made a sign to him to resume his seat, and swung 
himself, even more recklessly than Windygates had done when he 
provoked his wife’s rebuke, not on one of the satin-wood chairs, 
but on the light tea-table adjoining the settee. He sat there 
swaying his long legs fora moment before he lifted up his haggard 
face beneath the fair hair that seemed to have darkened with his 
trouble and fallen into heavy waves which threw his forehead into 
shadow. He appealed with sudden solemnity to his companion. 

‘ Braehead, you remember what happened when we arrived 
here from our travels?’ 

‘You swooned away for the second time on the journey,’ said 
Braehead warily. 

‘I’m not referring to that,’ said Allan impatiently ; ‘ what did 
that signify ?’ he added almost fiercely. ‘I mean, who was waiting 
for us, looking down from above the gateway we had to pass under 
to get home ?’ 

‘Who should there be? Whocould there be?’ demanded 
Braehead uneasily. ‘ You are dealing with impossibilities, Allan ; 
my man, call your wits together, and do not let yourself become 
a prey to the dreams and delusions of fever.’ 

‘It was no dream or delusion,’ said Allan doggedly. ‘Am I 
a bairn frightened at its shadow, ora madman? ‘The delirium of 
the fever was spent by that time. It was what I saw and you 
saw, Braehead, as plain as I see you at this instant; you need not 
deny it.’ 

‘I will not deny what there is no reasonable ground for assert- 
ing,’ said Braehead with determination, sticking to his creed. ‘I 
will own this much, it was a wild sunset, and in its drifting black 
and red a distempered brain might find a fantastic likeness to a 
woman in black, with loose flowing hair, and the breast of her 
gown dyed the hue of blood—that is all. What more could there 
be? I put it to you, sir, as neither a bairn nor a madman, 
according to your own definition. We saw Madame St. Barbe, poor 
ill-fated woman, slain in the street before we left—there could be 
no mistake there. According to your own belief—and I’ve bound 
myself not to tamper with your faith—well, by your Christian 
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creed, when a mortal dies the bodily part is fit only to crumbie 
again to the dust, of which your Bible tells you it was originally 
made, and to rest in the earth till the Resurrection; while what 
you hold to be the soul—a subtle essence like to the breath— 
returns to the God who gave it. Now, if this be so, and this is 
your belief, in which you have been bred, from which you have 
never departed, I ask you again, how could Madame St. Barbe, 
who must by that time have been lying stiff and stark in her coffin 
in the Chalons’s vault or in some other, have been waiting for us 
and meeting us in the air over the gateway at Windygates? The 
thing is incredible, preposterous, even on your own showing,’ said 
Robbie Wedderburn in something like accents of triumph. 

‘I do not heed,’ said young Windygates, not so much sullenly 
as hopelessly. ‘Seeing is believing. You know what you saw, 
you as well as I. I thought you abode by the witness of your 
senses, Braehead—that you trusted to them when you would listen 
to no other testimony.’ 

‘Not if my senses were to tell me what reason proclaimed was 
false.’ Robbie Wedderburn rose to the occasion, and refused to be 
moved a hair’s breadth from his position. 

‘Oh, if you do not credit your senses any more than revela- 
tion, I would not give much for your reason—a poor, stranded, 
starved jade without stay or nourishment; you may keep your 
grinning skeleton ‘reason’ and play what cantrips you like with 
her for me; but you saw her that had more wit in her little finger 
than you have in your whole sonsy body.’ 

‘Keep a civil tongue in your head,’ Braehead recommended 
the wrathful young man, without the slightest acrimony in his 
own tones. ‘ However, your fling does me no harm, and, on the 
whole, I’m glad you’re up to a word of flytin.’ 

The magnanimous permission perhaps robbed the act of its 
charm ; certainly young Windygates was not guilty of any more 
‘flytin’ and scoffing. His head sank on his breast, and he said, 
with a half sigh, half groan, and also with a sort of ghastly 
matter-of-factness, as he nodded his head in confirmation of his 
statement— 

‘I have seen Jeannette St. Barbe again and again since yon day.’ 

‘What?’ cried Braehead. He sprang half off the settee, and 
then sat down again with undignified haste for a man of his 
age and stoutness, in order to conceal the first movement; ‘and 
is she always in the same guise : 
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‘ Always as when she was slain ?’ Allan finished the sentence. 
‘ Not she!’ he declared with a dash of recklessness ; ‘ she is just as 
she was wont to be in all her pearlins—in her hat with its cockade 
and its feathers, or in her hood. Whiles she sits opposite to my 
mother there,’ pointing to Lady Windygates’s wheel, ‘ and twirls 
the bobbins on the cushion on her knee as my mother pulls the 
lint from the rock. Sometimes she comes walking in from the 
garden as if it belonged to her, or she is standing in the gallery 
that runs round the greater part of the house as if she were 
making a tour of it. Once I saw her looking out of the window 
of the turret where my grandfather died, and another time she 
was at the window of the room which used to be my nursery.’ 

‘And I tell you, Allan Wedderburn, there could be nothing of 
the kind. It just—could—not be. It is a physical impossibility, 
and there is an end of it,’ said the man of physics, and physics 
alone, with all the impressiveness due to a contracted mental 
vision, a dogged logic, and a mulish temper. 

‘T’m not asking your permission or anybody else’s—not even 
Madame St. Barbe’s—for it to be,’ said young Windygates with 
his tinge of youthful scorn; ‘neither does she ask anybody’s per- 
mission, it appears. The thing I wish you to help me to find 
out is, what she wants by haunting me.’ 

‘ Well, you’ve a fine opinion of my understanding,’ answered 
Braehead sarcastically, for, in spite of his constitutional good- 
nature, he was nettled by Allan’s tone. Robbie Wedderburn was 
accustomed to consider, on the one hand, the admiring, deferential 
attitude of his followers. When he was forced, on the other, to 
see and hear the condemnation of his detractors, he viewed it only 
on the respectful side of its wrath and alarm. He did not mind 
being laughed at by women of Lady Windygates’s calibre, but he 
did not relish any form of derision from men. He did not care to 
find young Windygates, who used to stand silent before him, 
ranked among the prophets, accusing him—the great Scotch 
philosopher, of all men—of slavish subserviency to the quality 
which distinguishes men from beasts, or arrogant assumption 
where he had no right to assume, or wilful blindness to the light 
of nature. He objected to being asked questions which no man 
could answer. 

‘ Philosophy will not stand you in good stead here, sir,’ Braehead 
said again after a moment’s pause. ‘If it be hard to tell at any 
time what a woman in the body wants, it may surely baffle the 
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wisest of men, which I have no pretension to be,’ broke off Robbie 
Wedderburn, ‘to say what a woman out of the body, if you can 
conceive such a monstrosity, may or may not desire.’ 

Young Windygates was not listening to Braehead’s jeers and 
hair-splitting definitions ; he was pursuing the familiar line of his 
perplexed and gloomy thoughts, which did not stretch out straight 
before him, but ran in a circle without any break, always repeating 
its painful round. 

‘Why should she come to me any more than to you, for 
instance, to whom she has only appeared once so far as I can tell 
—to you, who have the audacity to call the terrible sight “a mere 
sham,” or was it only a “ silly fancy ?”’ 

‘It was a lusus nature, if it had any existence except in our 
wearied eyes and disturbed brains,’ said Braehead sturdily. 

‘Very well, let it be a lusus natwre—it was an awful re- 
minder, you'll not deny that? But why should she come again 
and again to me and leave you alone? It was you and not I who 
were urging on the coach that went over her and crushed the 
life out of her. Not that you meant to do her any harm. If I 
had thought that, I might have murdered you on the spot and 
had your ghost as well as hers at my heels.’ 

‘Unless there had been two at a bargain-making,’ said Brae- 
head drily. Then he went on more briskly, and more like a man 
answering the question of one of the disciples who flocked to him 
for knowledge and guidance, ‘I'll tell you why, if there were 
such trash as ghosts, Madame would not come to me. It was not 
I who let her dally with me, neither did I give her an invitation 
to Scotland and Windygates.’ 

‘I cannot tell what you mean by dalliance,’ said young Allan, 
languidly, declining to take up the ball thrown down to him, in his 
lamentable dejection. ‘I know I was glad enough to leave her, 
though I believed I should never see her face again, and she must 
have thought me an ungrateful, heartless brute.’ 

‘ Whether that, or a hero of romance, your image and not mine 
was the last stamped on her frivolous brain.’ 

Braehead bore down all opposition, and proceeded with his 
argument. He had recovered his temper as he caught a glimpse 
of an ingenious theory, which he could construct and track through 
all its windings. 

‘ If there were anything in such alusus natwre—mind I don’t 
see how it can be, and I’ve never yet given in my adherence to 
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any problem of which that could be said—it would be that the 
force which imprinted the last image on the brain was so great, it 
drew the dead man or woman to the person or the place where he 
or she fain would have been with the parting breath. Now, though 
a moral or mental power could not be thought to raise a dead 
carcase and carry it over land and sea, when all the time it was 
known to be seeing corruption elsewhere, the strength of the will 
might rear up a kind of effigy like the semblance of men and 
women or houses and trees seen indreams. It might project such 
a semblance on the consciousness of the other person concerned in 
the transaction—the living creature, who made the impression on 
his neighbour that has survived the dissolution of what is com- 
monly called the body. But, supposing it were so, I should say 
the survival could only be for a short space. You may have that 
comfort. At the best or the worst, it could only be for a short 
space. Iam afraid that is a very far-fetched explanation, but it 
is the only one I have to offer you. But you had better, in my 
opinion, give in to grant the probability that you cannot have 
shaken off the entire effects of that abominable fever, and must 
be a man still subject to day dreams—fair hallucinations, as others 
are to night visions. Depend upon it, that is the real hypothesis.’ 

‘I do not dream in the day,’ persisted young Windygates, 
‘though I dream many a time in the night—ugly enough dreams ; 
but I wake up and know what they have been, and can tell the 
difference. It is a fell odds, sir, if you will believe me. At the 
same time I do not know if I would be much better off than I am 
now, supposing I could not make out a dream from an actual event, 
and could dream of her in broad daylight, when I was on horse- 
back no less than on foot, and as often in company as alone, at 
seasons when I was least thinking of what has undone me. Some- 
times she looks scornful as if she disdained us all,’ continued 
Allan, reverting to the details which held the principal fascination 
for him ; ‘ sometimes sorrowful, as if she were lamenting a chance 
she had lost. But do you know, Braehead, she never looks at me 
as if she cared that I should meet and return her glance—in the 
way she would look in Paris.’ 

‘No,’ said Braehead sardonically. ‘I daresay that inclination 
was but skin-deep and of the flesh, if ever inclination was. Depend 
upon it, whatever penchant she had for you was mainly a sop to 
her own vanity and self-interest. You need not contradict me; 
Iwas going to say I’ve heard it is so with most women. There 
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are others, no doubt, who say love is stronger than death, and it 
may be so in some rare cases; but it is not many loves that assert 
themselves when men and women are in the dead-thraw.’ 

‘Then why does she come, or why is she sent?’ demanded 
young Windygates, still impelled to cross-examine Braehead 
almost indignantly, because the lad had no one else to cross- 
examine, while he was yet, in his sick and fretful mind, disrespect- 
fully styling the philosopher ‘ a tedious pedantic body, a conceited 
stick.’ 

‘If she does come—which is a very big if, said Braehead 
dogmatically, ‘ she may be allowed the liberty as a small compen- 
sation for the hideous catastrophe which cut short her young life 
in so summary a fashion, or she may be sent as a punishment and 
a cure at once. Between you and me, Allan, there was not much 
good to be got in yon grand Hotel de Chalons which you were so 
fond of frequenting. I thought you were too young to get much 
ill, and your mother had procured Lady Lathones’s letter of intro- 
duction, which it would have been a thousand. pities to have had 
wasted. There are those who hold fine manners, at whatever 
cost, a most desirable acquisition, though I confess I’m not of the 
number. For learning a man may sacrifice his very skin and 
make it pay; but for manners, pshaw! However, that is neither 
here nor there. This unchancy Madame St. Barbe—that I should 
speak uncivil words of the dead—was older than you in years, as 
I always told you, and a whole lifetime older in knowledge of this 
wicked world, But she had, may be, scant opportunity of acquiring 
better knowledge. Your mother is a virtuous woman, sir, with 
surroundings that tend rather to righteousness over much, than 
to the reverse. Yet I’m not prepared to say what it would profit 
Madame St. Barbe in a separate existence—if there be a separate 
existence—to become acquainted with Lady Windygates and her 
works in this world, and that as a mere spectatress, at this time 
of the day.’ 

A silence fell between the speakers. Young Windygates found 
his confidant a poor counsellor for all his professed wisdom—one of 
Job’s miserable comforters, too tedious and too little to the point— 
at once too human and too inhuman not to retaliate on Allan for his 
rudeness by causing the young fellow to smart on the side of his 
boyish amour propre—if the shocks and afflictions of the last two 
or three months had left any trace of boyhood, any vestige of 
amour propre, to be wounded. Itdid not look as if they had, for 
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his next protest was not that of mortified self-esteem, but of a 
spirit groaning in the depths of despair. 

‘She will bring me down to the grave where she is lying. She 
will drive me mad. How can matter consort with spirit, and 
endure it? How can a wretched man be doomed to the presence, 
at any moment, of a dead woman in his walks and rides and at meal- 
times, and stand it? Why, even when my father was putting 
up a prayer in family worship, I’ve seen her—not kneeling with 
the rest, but standing apart, leaning against the chimney-piece, 
looking as if she counted on him sticking, and would be hugely 
diverted if he fell through the exercise.’ 

‘It was very ill-mannered of one who had been a fine lady like 
her,’ said Braehead, giving a cough to conceal the sly amusement 
which the recollection of Windygates’s well-meant but halting 
priestly performances called up. Indeed, Lady Windygates would 
have held forth at the domestic altar with much greater and less 
dubious effect than that produced by her husband, had not the 
apostle’s verdict, together with custom and womanly modesty, for- 
bidden this usurpation of the functions of the head of the house. 
‘She might have left such irreverence to a heathen like me,’ con- 
tinued Robbie Wedderburn. ‘ But what could you expect from a 
blinded Papist, as your mother would say, and not a very sound 
Papist either, unless her words belied her? I’ve just bethought 
me of a resource that has dispelled many a ghost, even when it has 
not brought them to book. I’m surprised that you have not tried 
it already. Speak to her, man, give her the challenge; ask her 
plainly what the deil she wants, and I’ll bet you a crown, she'll 
vanish like the morning mist or a snow woman.’ 

‘Itis not a subject for betting,’ said young Windygates angrily, 
forgetting that Braehead, with all his decent decorum, was the last 
person in the world to expect reverence from. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BRAEHEAD ENTERS THE BREACH AND MAKES A CLEAN BREAST OF IT. 


Tuen Allan owned, ‘I have had the idea, but I could not speak 
to her before folk. I could not entertain that intention for an 
instant ; it might affront her, and woe’s me, we’ve done her 
enough harm without putting her to shame before strangers—the 
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living with whom she can no longer keep company, from whose 
society she has been driven out. I might address her when we’re 
alone together ; only, I cannot tell why, the words stick in my throat, 
they will not come out. I thought that may-be you, Braehead, 
who have dabbled in so much learning and wisdom,’ proceeded the 
speaker in all simplicity, from the fulness of his heart, without 
intending to be either complimentary or ironical; ‘ you, who are 
in a measure behind the scenes, and were an old acquaintance of 
hers when she was on earth—that is when she dwelt on earth on 
the same terms as ourselves—would speak up to her, to seek to 
learn her will.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Robbie Wedderburn in a voice which ex- 
pressed anything rather than alacrity to undertake the task; 
‘I was never thrown with her. She and I barely tolerated 
each other, and, as I am like the old Sadducees in that I believe 
neither in spirit nor angel, I would say I was a very unfit person 
to do your errand.’ Still the man, who piqued himself on being 
equal to every emergency, and hated to think he was disqualified 
for any service, took himself back and accepted the commission. 
‘I’m your man—neither you nor any other body shall ever be able 
to say that I denied such a petition and would not do what I could 
in a case of the kind. I’m afraid it is very little I can do for you, 
though, my friend Allan, if you refuse to go with me to Edinburgh 
and consult the physicians all round, since I’m persuaded this is a 
study for a physician and not for a philosopher. No? Well, I’m 
with you, Cousin Windygates,’ ended Robbie Wedderburn, with a 
certain heavy obliging grace and staunch dignity of kinmanship. 
‘ But how am I to tell the season of your visitations and when I 
may be wanted? You had better come with me to Braehead and 
see if the lady will follow you there.’ 

‘There is no need,’ said Allan in a low tone, turning his head 
as if drawn by an invisible attraction. ‘ There she is, looking over 
the music books on the stand by the spinnet.’ He must have 
grown so far accustomed to the extraordinary experience he had 
lately been subjected to, for no tremor or sweat of terror shook 
or bathed him. His complexion, which had been wan since his 
illness, scarcely altered ; only an indescribable awe and trouble 
seemed to take hold of him. 

Braehead, stout unbeliever as he was, could not restrain a vio- 
lent. start, the outward sign of the thumping of his heart. He 
could control himself sufficiently to rub his eyes and stare towards 
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the spinnet, but the voice in which he replied to his companion’s 
assertion was well nigh as subdued as Allan’s. ‘I see nothing— 
nothing save the light from the window falling on the stand.’ 

‘She is here all the same, between you and the light,’ vowed 
young Windygates solemnly. 

Then Braehead girded up his loins for the encounter. 
‘Madame,’ he said, continuing to stare with a gallant goggle-eyed 
stare at vacancy, ‘if you will forgive my interference, since I’m not 
the master of Windygates, I’ve been enjoined to ask, by one who 
has this title to your attention, that he used to have the pleasure 
of your acquaintance, I may say the honour of your friendship, 
and who is ready to acknowledge that he profited greatly by your 
goodwill—what are you seeking here?’ No answer. 

‘Tl put it in French,’ said Braehead, emboldened by his non- 
success, and he translated his speech. 

Still no answer—not an article stirring—not a sough of air in 
the room in which the two men were holding their breath, till Allan 
struck the table a blow which caused it to rattle in all its little 
drawers and brass rings and knobs, and sprang on his feet at the 
same moment. ‘It is no use, Braehead,’ he said; ‘she’s gone. 
She never even looked at you. She never liked you.’ 

‘I do not know that there was any great love lost,’ said Robbie 
Wedderburn with a snort, and an approach to a swagger which was 
suspiciously like the expression of a sense of relief ; ‘ I told you so, 
sir, that if it were aught but a figment of your own brain, the 
lingering result of your illness, it was a lusus nature, which, as it 
is a breach of the ordinary course of nature, has no law by which it 
can be judged and controlled. In my opinion it had better be left 
to itself, when it will die out speedily, like any other ignis fatwus. 

Whether the visitations to which young Windygates had 
become subject were alusus nature or not, it was clear enough to 
Braehead that something must be done to stop them or to hinder 
their effect on their victim, otherwise he would soon go melan- 
choly mad, if he was not so already. Or another heir must be 
sought for Windygates, since the strapping young laird, with whose 
manly acquirements his father had been so well satisfied, for whose 
accomplishments his mother had coveted the last touch of the 
finest French polish, would be gone where judging cattle and leap- 
ing gates, carving partridges, singing a song, or enlivening a room 
full of company with a new game, would be of little account. The 
omens pointed unmistakably to one of two choices. By next 
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summer, or tho summer after it at furthest, Allan Wedderburn, the 
only child of his parents, the hope of his house, even of the re- 
ligious renegade Braehead, would be the inmate of a madhouse, or 
—more merciful fate—he would have fallen into a decline, as the 
first step to sleeping with his fathers in the family vault below 
Deerholm Kirk. 

With the advance of autumn, which with its abundance of sport 
and slackening of work had formerly been the cheeriest of all the 
seasons at Windygates, young Windygates relinquished the attempt 
to maintain an unequal conflict, and disperse his assailant either by 
single-handed valour or by the aid of faithful allies. For he found 
that he could not by the most violent exertion shake off his incubus, 
and that he was not exempt from the attendance of an uninvited 
companion by any amount of fellowship, whether of comrades who 
were on the same level in rank and education as he was, lairds’ 
sons like himself, or of humble friends and associates in the game- 
keepers, grooms, and farm servants, with whom, before the days 
of tutorship, and of the Rev. Andrew Brydon, Allan had sat on the 
same benches in the parish school, to whom he was a popular young 
liege lord and chief. He resigned the natural supremacy of which 
he had formerly been proud, avoided intercourse with his neigh- 
bours, and gave himself up to solitary—or what appeared soli- 
tary—walks and rides; to moody musings in his own room, or 
where he sat silent and sad in the family circle. There could not 
have been a greater revolution in a young man’s habits and looks. 
Not only were his father and mother puzzled, aggrieved, and 
distressed by it ; all down the Deerwater, all round the country side, 
people were talking of what had come to young Windygates, of 
what he must have on his mind. Had he been up to pretty pranks 
in France, the consequences of which he dared not face in Scot- 
land? Had he slain his man in a duel, and was he pursued by 
remorse for the casualty? Was he love-sick and pining away like 
a silly girl, because, for some good reason, doubtless, his mistress 
was denied to him ? 

Braehead could not keep silence any longer. However little 
good he might do by speaking, however indelicate it might be for 
him to speak—after all, he was not particularly famed for his deli- 
cacy—however bitterly young Windygates might resent the 
betrayal of his secret, whatever reflections Braehead’s revelations 
might cast on his own common sense and sober judgment—and if he 
was anything he was the apostle of common sense and matter-of-fact 
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conclusions—he must tell to those chiefly concerned what he knew 
of the unhappy business, and escape the responsibility of being 
the joint possessor of the story. 

Accordingly, Robbie Wedderburn swallowed his plateful of 
porridge and cream early one morning, and walked over to Windy- 
gates in time to catch the laird before he had finished his black 
puddings and white trout, and the lady while she was still bearing 
him company, sitting behind her little silver teapot and her dainty 
dish of tea at the breakfast table. But, as the visitor had sur- 
mised, young Windygates had not tarried till his elders were 
finished with their meal ; he had swallowed his share, and was gone, 
on some pretext, to give himself up to the possession which had so 
fast a grip of him. 

Braehead made a clean breast of it—as to the attention Madame 
St. Barbe had shown his charge on his sick-bed, and the desperate 
shock Allan had received from having had to do with her sudden and 
violent death. For it was their coach she was seeking to overtake, 
and it was on one of their wheels she had been so ill-advised as 
to set her foot. Young Windygates had a relapse after the cata- 
strophe, and another on his arrival at Windygates ; when, as true as 
Braehead was a man with a soul to be saved—he forgot again in 
his excitement that in his creed there was no such thing as a soul, 
and of course no salvation for what did not exist—the lurid clouds 
of a fiery sunset seen above the old gateway took for an instant a 
singular resemblance to a black-browed woman, with loosened flow- 
ing hair, and blood streaming over her breast and shoulders. It was 
just as he had seen Madame St. Barbe when she was dragged lifeless 
from under the wheels and the horses’ feet, just as he had described 
her to young Windygates on the impulse of the moment, in order 
to certify that she was killed beyond remedy. 

From that date the young man had laboured under the impres- 
sion that he had seen the apparition many times, that she came to 
him in all places, at all seasons, without letting him know what was 
her will; simply haunting him, and causing him to spend as much 
of his time with the dead as with the living, which was an un- 
natural condition of things, that flesh and blood could not stand 
long. 

Tn proof of the truth of his story Braehead cited the dazed, 
far-away look which was becoming more and more conspicuous in 
young Allan. He was increasingly indifferent to what was passing 
around him. He would stop in what he was saying, or fail to hear 
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what somebody else said, while he stared fixedly over people’s 
heads or round their backs—at nothing so far as the company could 
see. He would start forward to prevent somebody taking a seat 
which, to ordinary spectators, was empty and awaiting an occu- 
pant. 

Windygates and Lady Windygates listened, it is unnecessary 
to say, with deep interest and conflicting feelings. They were 
both of them of casts of character which threatened utter incre- 
dulity to so strange a trial befalling any member of their race. 
On the other hand, they were not unbelievers; neither ‘ crouse,’ 
like Braehead himself, nor mortally abashed, like those unfortunate 
Christian brethren and sisters who were always lashing themselves 
with their sinful incapacity to believe, and piteously crying on 
holier and happier Christians to aid them in their desperate 
plight. It was part of the Windygates’ creed, which they had no 
difficulty in accepting in an abstract form, that there were not 
only God Almighty and His adversary the Devil, but spirits mani- 
fold—a vast agency both for good and for evil. Was there not a 
formula for detecting and condemning witches still extant in the 
national Kirk? Did not the laird and the lady believe more or less 
in Hallowe’en, when the powers of the air were allowed on the eve 
of All Saints, between nightfall and sunrise, to intermeddle in the 
affairs of men? Human beings were even suffered to appeal to the 
dubious powers by various tests, in order to get those glimpses of 
futurity which were universally coveted. 

It was still within the memories of living men that, during 
the persecutions of the Kirk, when the Covenanters were driven to 
skulk on lonely hill-sides or hide in the dripping gloom of vaults 
and caves, freezing with cold, at the last gasp with hunger and 
thirst, they saw and heard things not visible or audible to ordinary 
men, and not to be discussed in common converse. 

But it was one thing to believe in the supernatural in the 
abstract, especially when it hedged in saints and martyrs; and 
another to have it brought to your own door, infesting your off- 
spring, whom you have naturally been in the practice of regarding 
as so much more simple-minded and liable to err than your 
sagacious, discreet selves. 

Windygates pushed his wig back till it hung suspended on the 
back of his head and exposed his bald crown. 

Lady Windygates’s imposing morning-cap, which replaced her 
lace ‘head,’ was an extensive ‘mutch’ of clear-starched muslin, 
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with broad full frills, broad bands of lace insertion, and broad 
strings tied in a huge bow beneath the small pointed chin, which 
it nearly extinguished. That cap’s snowy stiffness in those bolted 
borders, which stood out like rays round the sharp fine face, has 
ceased to exist, save in old Dutch pictures. It positively bristled 
at this moment. 

‘What have we or he done that he should be tormented by a 
demon ?’ cried the lady, rather defiantly for so good a woman. 

Windygates still clung to practicalities. ‘ Were there any love 
passages between young Allan and this dead woman ?’ he asked. 

‘Not, I think, on his side,’ answered Braehead with his judicial 
caution, 

‘Did he give her a promise of marriage ?’ went on the in- 
quisitor. 

‘Certainly not.’ Braehead believed he could be definite on 
this point. . 

‘What are you thinking of, Windygates,’ interrupted his wife 
petulantly, ‘when you know my son is destined for my cousin 
Maisie? I hope no ill-disposed person will carry this painful story 
to her ears. I can rely on Maisie’s spirit and friendship. Still, a 
ghost-ridden man is not every girl’s bargain, and Maisie Hunter 
will have her wale of good offers. I have been regretting her 
absence in the north ever since young Windygates’s return, but I 
see things are all for the best, as the minister, honest man, often 
tells us. It would be well, Braehead, if you were there to hear; 
some word in season might reach you in time and break down 
your stoutest defences,’ his kinswoman did not fail to put in her 
word for him, returning instantly to the subject in hand. ‘I 
could find it in my heart to wish that Maisie would stay away 
now till this blast of misfortune blow by, and it is all smooth 
sailing once more.’ 

‘But I must have a word with you, Robbie Wedderburn,’ said 
the little woman, blazing up again ; ‘ you said this woman or lady 
followed on the track of you and Allan, tried to get speech with 
you, and laid down her life sooner than be silenced and left 
behind. It was the act of no modest woman. Did you take my 
son among courtesans? Did you permit one of them to tend him 
on his sick-bed ?’ 

‘ Madame,’ said Braehead, a good deal put out, ‘she was no 
common courtesan. She was the cousin of Madame the Duchess 
de Chalons. It was at the Hotel de Chalons that young Windy- 
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gates foregathered with her, among the cream of Parisian society, 
She abode in close intimacy with the august heads of the house 
and their young daughters. As to acts which are modest or other- 
wise, you must remember that fashions differ, and what is lawful 
in the west is forbidden in the east.’ 

‘There are some things which are nowhere lawful, and for a 
woman, whether in the body or out of the body, to run after men 
is one of them. It is a very glaikek-like trick,’ said Lady Windy- 
gates with strong disapproval. 

‘You should be better versed in spirits than I,’ said Robbie 
Wedderburn in his canniest manner. ‘I know not whether— 
always granting that there are spirits—they preserve the distinc- 
tions of sex, or whether little niceties of behaviour which prevail 
between ladies and gentlemen are retained when ghosts come into 
play. I have not many lady visitors at Braehead, they hesitate 
to invade a bachelor’s establishment, but I am not sure that lady 
ghosts would be likely to entertain the same scruple.’ 

Lady Windygates set herself to win her son’s confidence. She 
believed, like many a fond mother, that, if he would tell her all, 
half: the battle would be gained—that between them they would 
be able to devise some means of routing the intangible foe. 


But young Windygates resisted all his mother’s efforts, which, 
to do her intelligence and affection justice, were conducted with 
both tact and tenderness —to no purpose. 

Allan was sufficiently touched not to answer her roughly, but 
he put her off with a determination which not even she could 
set aside, for the days of her unquestioned sway over him were 


over. 

‘There are some things that a man cannot speak upon, not 
even to his mother,’ he told her. ‘If any other woman spoke to 
me on this subject I should not answer her; if a man spoke to me 
I should know how to answer him. You had better let me be, 
mother. I know you would help me if you could, but you cannot ; 
neither you nor any other mortal can. I must fight my own battle, 
and if it is not with flesh and blood it is the worse for me. 
Pray forme? Yes, pray if you will. Prayers can never do harm, 
can they? And God bless you for being willing to ware your 
prayers upon me.’ But, though he made this concession, he ab- 
solutely prohibited the intervention, so far as he was concerned, 
either of the Rev. Andrew or his elders, and declined to avail 
himself of their ghostly counsel, 
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The consequences of the disclosure made by Braehead were 
especially to be deprecated in the effect they had on the relations 
between father and son. The story alienated Windygates from 
Allan for a time. Windygates was a man who hated notoriety in 
any form, and had only desired for his heir the fair place among 
his fellows which he had held before his unlucky journey to 
France. Unlike the lad’s mother, Windygates had never desired 
any particular distinction for Allan ; that he should pass through 
life just such another honest, honourable, prosperous country laird 
as his predecessors would have well contented the head of the 
house. To have his son a genius, a scholar like Braehead, a 
statesman, even a great soldier, would have been no supreme 
gratification to Windygates. He was not of the stuff to regard 
otherwise than ruefully the prospect of numbering a prodigy in 
his line. That was more in Lady Windygates’s way. Thus he 
felt as if his son had served him a sorry trick in getting into such 
a strange trouble, and making himself so conspicuous. The tale 
was certain to leak out ; without doubt, young Windygates would 
be pointed at in no time as the man who had a familiar spirit— 
anyhow, who kept company with spirits ; and he would be put out 
of the pale of other company—that is, of mingling with it on equal 
terms. Who would care to ride a mile or drink a bottle of claret 
with a man who, without warning, might drop the thread of con- 
versation and sit transfixed, as if he were on the verge of being 
taken with the falling sickness or some other kind of fit ? 

If young Windygates had been so unfortunate as suddenly to 
become liable to fits, his father would have swallowed down the 
mortification of the infirmity, and felt only pity for his unhappy 
son. But this kind of infirmity was of Allan’s own creating, for 
surely he must have done something monstrous to be one of a 
thousand, picked out of the common ranks, and vexed with the 
importunate ghost of a foreign madam, who, as Braehead had let 
out, was not much better than she should have been. 

Windygates began for the first time to distrust his son, to look 
on him with a jealous, suspicious eye. The good character with 
which young Windygates had started in life, of which his father 
had been as assured as he was of his own integrity, must have 
been a specious sham, or no better than the morning cloud and 
the early dew that had given way before the first hot breath of 
temptation. 

Even if it were so, Windygates reflected indignantly, could not 
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the fellow have kept his disgraceful secret to himself, and died 
rather than betray it and bring shame on his innocent family ? 
Why should he go about and make a spectacle of himself with 
his changed hang-dog look and forlorn air? Better that he had 
stayed away altogether in foreign parts than have come home with 
such a stigma attached to him as the ghost of a slain—or was she 
a murdered—woman dogging his steps, supping with him, sitting 
on his pillow. 

In all probability a little time would do its work in softening 
Windygates’s bitter disappointment and high sense of offence. 
The renewed intercourse of a few months would doubtless revive 
his old affection for his son, and awaken sympathy with the hard- 
ship of his lot—hardship only intensified by the fact that it was 
unique and exceptional, since the lad was too manly and single- 
hearted in his misery to grow vain of its rare and mysterious 
character. Like his father in the light in which he viewed the 
circumstances, Allan was as deeply affronted as he was tortured by 
them. 

Still, in the meanwhile, the father and son, so much one in 
nature, were sharply divided. Windygates was harshly unjust to 


Allan, and it was but an additional proof of how wretchedly pre- 
occupied and how lost to his old self the young man was that he 
scarcely missed the fatherly regard on which he had formerly set 
store; nay, on the whole, he was glad that Windygates drew away 
from him, and did not address him on the private matter which 
Braehead had in cold blood revealed. 


(To be continued.) 





‘NOT UNDERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE, 


THE Church Congress has been discussing, and not without reason, 
the accommodation of the Prayer-book services to the needs of the 
people. The truth is that, up to the present time, the great 
majority of Churchmen have not grasped the fact that the Book 
of Common Prayer is largely written in a language ‘not under- 
standed of the people.’ Its phraseology is so familiar to them 
that they never stop to ask what it is all about. 

The extent to which the ordinary services of the Church are 
understood by the poor is not easy to determine without special 
inquiry, and yet sometimes the clergy come upon alarming proofs 
that things are not quite so clear as they suppose them to be. 
It is not so long ago since a Yorkshire incumbent, dwelling in 
a valley where the people are supposed to be particularly long- 
headed, told me of a mournful experience which befell him when 
visiting a sick parishioner. The Yorkshireman was ill, very ill, but 
doggedly opposed to spending a penny upon the doctor. He had 
found, he thought, a more excellent way, and was accordingly 
conducting, with very alarming result, some experiments upon 
his constitution. Excessive devotion to a cheap, but far from in- 
nocuous quack medicine was fast bringing him to a state in which 
medical aid and the infallible pill would be alike superfluous. 

‘My dear Mrs. » said the Vicar to his obstinate 
parishioner’s wife, ‘ your husband is really killing himself with 
those pills. It’s a case of suicide—a downright sin.’ 

‘Yes, sir, replied the tearful partner, ‘I know it, and many’s 
the time I’ve prayed against it in the Church service.’ 

‘In the Church service?’ said the Vicar, a little doubtfully ; 
‘ you mean when we pray for the sick ?’ 

‘Oh no, sir,’ was the reply; ‘I mean where we always say in 
the Litany—isn’t it ?—“ From all false doctoring, good Lord deliver 
us.” ? 

Here, surely, is a fact that, in determining the degree in 
which the Church services are understood by the poor, must be 
worth a bushel of theory. 

Mistakes of this kind are not perpetrated in Yorkshire alone. 
The London poor have erred, and do still err, with equally strange 
results. During a sojourn of some three years in East London I 
had, for example, excellent opportunities of observing the way in 
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which the marriage service is misunderstood by the unlearned. 
Our parish was not lacking in intelligence of a kind. Its pick- 
pockets were notorious for their skill, its dog-stealers for their 
taste and discernment, its burglars for their adroitness and 
success. Our prize-fighters were men of renown in the P.R., 
our interest in horse-racing was all the more pronounced because 
many of its devotees had never seen any nobler specimen of the 
horse than the humble steed of the cabman and the coster. We 
were not unintelligent. Any strange parson who went into the 
common lodging-houses and discoursed as he would to an un- 
learned and incurious peasantry found out his mistake at once. 
But the language of the Prayer-book was above us. Some allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for the difficulty of understanding 
the written language after talking all one’s days in a patois barely 
recognisable as owning any kinship with the English of the 
Prayer-book. Nervousness, too, may account for much, but the 
residuum is still important. Take the case of Timothy Duggan. 
Too much stress must not be laid upon it, since the simple man 
can hardly be expected to know the rubrics; but I submit that his 
blunder is general evidence upon the indifference or the ignorance 
which marks the attitude of the poor towards the Prayer-book. 

Timothy Duggan was a stevedore, perhaps six feet two in 
height and proportionately broad. He appeared as a bridegroom ; 
the bride was a charming young person of tender years. All went 
well until the moment came for Timothy and his bride to give 
their troth to each other in the prescribed manner. 

‘Say after me,’ said I to Timothy, ‘ “I, Timothy———”’ 

There was no response. 

‘Say after me,’ repeated the parson, ‘ “I, Timothy 7 

Timothy was still silent, a puzzled look creeping over his 
broad face. 

‘Say after me,’ said I for the third time with, perhaps, a shade 
of annoyance. 

‘ After you, sir,’ responded Timothy, with the politest possible 
duck of his bullet head. 

But this indifference to the rubrics is so great that upon the 
injunction, ‘ Place the ring on the third finger,’ I have more than 
once seen the bridegroom clap it upon the third finger of his own 
hand with all the complacency in the world. Once I detected a 
bridegroom endeavouring- to force the ring on to the bride’s 
thumb; but there was just a suspicion that he had been making 
merry before coming to church that morning. The same excuse 
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could not be offered for a bridegroom from whom I could get no word 
of response, not even asulky ‘Iwill.’ The situation was becoming 
most embarrassing, when the solitary bridesmaid—his sister— 
casually observed, ‘’E’s a little ard of ’earing, sir The man was 
stone deaf; yet they had not thought it necessary to tell the 
parson. If the bridegroom understood not a word of the service, 
what did it matter ? 

But the marriage service from first to last is full of pitfalls for 
the unlearned man. In some cases it becomes painfully clear 
that the contracting parties recognise but few of the words they 
are bidden to say, and merely imitate the sound with such ac- 
curacy as their imperfect knowledge will permit. The words ‘to 
have and to hold’ ought to be simple enough, but, as a matter 
of fact, they are the subjects of some astounding blunders. I 
remember one bridegroom who had brought a very charming 
young bride to church, and perhaps regarded her as a thing of 
beauty to be in his home a joy for ever, rendering ‘to have and 
to hold’ as ‘to have and behold.’ Another, who possibly had 
some cause to dread the fate of Mr. Caudle, struck out an entirely 
new version, and faithfully promised ‘to have and be told.’ ‘To 
love and to cherish’ is another frightful stumbling-block. ‘To 
love and be cherries’ was the nearest to the original of many 
variations popular amongst the males of that parish. The brides 
were happy with the familiar rendering ‘to love cherries and to 
bay.’ ‘God’s holy ordinance’ tripped up many. ‘ Holy orders’ 
was convenient, and perhaps conveyed the most meaning. ‘ Plight 
thee my troth’ and ‘give thee my troth’ were, I imagine, words 
of foreign sound, and I well remember one young person, who was 
wedding a most villainous-looking fellow, changing her statement 
into ‘thereto I give thee my throat.’ There was, perhaps, an 
unconscious prophecy wrapped up in that promise. 

The words accompanying the delivery of the ring are, as 
everybody knows, the subject of some characteristic blunders. I 
never heard some of the more elaborate distortions credited to 
countrymen, but our people nobly distinguished themselves over 
the clause ‘with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ They 
never blundered so aptly as the fortune-hunter, who, in wedding 
an heiress, unwittingly said, ‘with all my goodly words I thee 
endow’; they were content to produce a similar sound with a 
sublime indifference to sense. ‘I thee and thou,’ ‘I thee do bow, 
‘T thee allow,’ were the most popular of these versions. To the 
prayers they may or may not have listened. If they did, I often . 
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wondered what they made out of the reference to Isaac and 
Rebecca living faithfully together. Their knowledge of the Old 
Testament characters was certain to be most limited; but, as 
many thousands of Jews lived in the parish, a good many Isaacs 
and Rebeccas were probably amongst their acquaintance. In that 
case they may have wondered what Isaac and Rebecca had done 
to be thus honoured in church. 

But nothing more clearly indicates the utter lack of intelli- 
gence with which some of the poor regard the services of the 
Church than the fact that once upona time I came upon a youth- 
ful curate solemnly and devoutly marrying the father of a bride- 
groom to the mother of his bride in the presence of their own 
proper partners. The discovery was brought about in this way. 
It was Christmas morning, a great time for weddings, since 
Boxing-day then remained for the honeymoon. Seven or eight 
couples had given notice, and the congregation was large. Whilst 
one curate registered the couples in the vestry another married 
them in succession with such expedition as a slight stutter would 
permit. The old parish clerk, with his list of names, called up 
the high-contracting parties as the turn of each came. I super- 
intended the whole proceedings. In the vestry were two young 
people being registered whose names were, let us say, Jones and 
Smith. Coming around to the chancel again, one was a little 
surprised to find the old clerk inquiring amongst the congrega- 
tion for a Mr. Smith and a Mrs. or Miss Jones. When I next 
looked in his direction he had brought up to the chancel steps a 
gentleman well stricken in years and dressed in a sleeved waist- 
coat. The bride was a broad, comely woman whose turned-up 
sleeves left bare two monstrous crimson arms. Oppressed by an 
uncomfortable suspicion I hurried to the vestry, and there found 
the young people, Jones and Smith, just paying the fees. - 

‘Is your father here ?’ said I to the bridegroom. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Is your mother here ? ’—to the bride. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Now,’ said I to Jones the younger, ‘look through this door and 
tell me if that is your father being married there.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ returned Jones, after a leisurely inspection, ¢ he’s 
having it read over to him.’ 

‘Is your mother alive? ’ 

‘She’s in church.’ 

It was the work of an instant to rush around and stop the 
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service. But when the couple were dragged asunder, Jones the 
elder, in reply to an indignant inquiry as to what he meant by it, 
coolly replied, ‘ Well, he’ (indicating the penitent clerk with a 
jerk of his grimy thumb) ‘told us to come this way.’ That 
couple had been charged by mention of ‘the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed,’ to say 
whether they knew any impediment why they might not lawfully 
be joined together in matrimony ; and they heard it in silence. So 
did the wife of the one and the husband of the other. I have often 
wondered how far they would have gone without remonstrance. 
Perhaps the demand for a ring would have precipitated the crisis. 

Here, of course, it is easy to condemn the officiating curate. 
No doubt he was to blame (the blame or praise of bishops con- 
cerns him nothing now), but then he blundered naturally. He it 
was who, making his first public appearance in church on St. 
Stephen’s Day, was unexpectedly called upon to read the Epistle. 
Now the Epistle for that day is not culled from an Epistle; the. 
appointed portion comes from the Acts. But M was unpre- 
pared for such a contingency. When the moment came there was 
a dreadful pause, an appealing look, and then in hesitating tones 
the words: ‘The Epistle is written in the—the—the seventh 
chapter of—the Gospel according to Acts.’ This was most pain- 
ful, but not more trying than the hasty declaration one evening 
of, ‘The one hundred and nineteenth day of the month, part of 
the twenty-sixth psalm,’ or the proposal to return thanks at a 
prayer meeting because ‘ our brother, Mr. B > (who had been 
away for a holiday) ‘ has safely returned “from going to and fro 
in the earth, and from walking up and down in it.”’ But, after 
making all possible allowance for the vagaries of one of the best- 
tempered curates who ever lived, this incident is most eloquent as 
to the attitude of some at least amongst the poor towards Church 
services. It inclines one very much to believe the stories current 
as to the wrong person stepping into the bride’s place. There is 
a legend told. in a great Yorkshire town to the effect that, after 
several couples had been simultaneously married at the parish 
church, one bride found her bridegroom walking away with another 
lady on his arm. The curate, summoned to her aid, remonstrated 
with the defaulter, and besought him to take his proper partner. 
‘Nay,’ said he, ‘aw was married to this ’un, and I loike her t’ best.’ 
There is no reason why this should not be sober truth. 

Of course it might be contended that, although the poor mer- 
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cilessly distort the language of the Prayer-book, they nevertheless 
attach the right meaning, that is to say, the Prayer-book meaning 
to the words they use. If ‘give thee my throat’ falls from the 
lips of a nervous bride, she is not thinking of throat, but of troth, 
and transfers the meaning of troth (so far as it is present to her 
mind) to the more familiar word. This would make it a mere 
matter of pronunciation, and a good many errors may be referred 
to this class. For example, when an old lady in our parish, full of 
enthusiastic regard for two curates just added to the staff, pro- 
tested to the rector that she did ‘so like those two new Cupids,’ 
it is absurd to suppose that her mind was upon anything save the 
two new curates. But it is not always a matter of mispronuncia- 
tion. Nor is it satisfactory to explain these blunders as coming 
from a mere misapprehension of the word in the original, although 
mistakes of this kind are frequent enough. An acquaintance of 
mine, examining a country day-school, asked for the meaning of the 
word ‘charity.’ A little girl in the front row instantly replied : 
‘Please, sir, part of the in’ards of a pig.’ She was thinking of 
chitterlings, between which and charity there does not seem much 
that is common in sound. Allowing for a slight margin of 
blunders due to these two causes, there still remain enough to 
establish the fact that much of the Prayer-book is in a language 
‘not understanded of the people.’ 

The Baptismal service has, indeed, one advantage; it does not 
‘show up’ defaulters quite so freely. But how much is under- 
stood by the poorer folk, from the time when they hear words of 
prayer touching ‘the everlasting benediction of Thy heavenly 
washing’ to the final reminder that we should all be ‘ continually 
mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections and daily proceeding 
in all virtue and godliness of living’? Candidates for Holy Orders 
are often asked to explain the statements found in this service, 
and show a wonderful variety of opinion about them. They may 
not all be quite so fruitful as a candidate from the North, who 
confidently assured the examiners at Fulham that there were thirty- 
nine explanations of one passage, but that time would only permit 
him to give thirteen. If the instructed are thus in doubt, what 
shall be said of the plain man? It is well that the feeling of 
Churchmen towards the Book of Common Prayer should be one 
of devout and thankful conservatism, but if there are to be changes, 
let them rather be in the direction of simple alternative services 
than the provision of new ones framed on the lines of and follow- 
ing the language of the old. 





A COACH DRIVE AT THE LAKES. 


PART III. 


FROM THIRLMERE TO KESWICK. 


WuatT a spot for a village school is yonder by the back! The 
bairns that grow to boyhood there must in their dreams climb 
many a Helvellyn, for from their school-door runs the mountain- 
path to the top. You saw that laughing child that issued from 
the class-room—surely ‘a beauty born of murmuring sound has 
passed into her face.’ 

Weare in a vale of sounding waters, a valley with a swift water- 
shed. Manchester chose well ; yonder on the left is Harrop Ghyll, 
white upon the Armboth Fell ; Harrop Tarn it may have been that 
decided the earliest settlers in this dale to make their sitting 
under the hill hard by. Those few houses by the dark firs are 
still called Wytheburn City. 

What simple lines of beauty the walls that frame the moun- 
tain enclosures or intakes seem to have run in-upon the shoulder 
of the fell above the city! You note that ‘outgang’? Thither, 
as to a funnel, converge the outermost walls of the intakes for the 
better management of the driving in or out to the vale or upland 
pasture the black-faced Herdwick sheep that, tradition says, the 
Armada gave us 300 years ago. You note, too, that circular green 
pasture on the hillside, ringed round with wall? It is probably 
the oldest bit of enclosure in the valley. They are found in most 
of the dales. They were once the common enclosures for the 
herding of the cows at milking time. 

‘Eight miles from Keswick, sir; if you want the best walk in 
these parts you will turn it the gate there, back by where them 
waterworks gentlemen is making all that smother with the engine, 
and get along on foot toward the city, and keep on the old pack- 
horse road to Armboth House, and so along west of the mere, and 
join the main road at Bridge End, beyond Great How. Finest walk 
in those parts; and the best of it is, them Manchester folk is 
going to leave it alone, they say. You see that bit of a house end 
covered with ivy ; that’s the Cherry Tree. Wordsworth wrote a bit 
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of po’try about that.’ I remembered that the Waggoner had stopped 
there, and had a good two hours of easy fun, for the villagers had 
met for dance and frolic. It was ‘ the village merry night.’ Ah, 
days of Merrie England—days when for such merry nights every 
clown in these Cumbrian valleys had been put through his paces, 
and could, so one is told, dance a three-cornered reel fit for a king 
to look upon—when will yereturn? The fiddlers are gone. ‘ Jack, 
my laddie,’ the favourite tune, is heard no more, and the dancing 
master has been put to flight by H.M. Inspector and payment by 
results. 

We pass Birkett’s picturesque little post-office, smothered in 
cotoniaster; go beneath the hideous wooden bridge erection that 
carries the trollies of the waterwork excavators to the tip at the 
great embankment of refuse close by the sluice that will one day 
open its mouth and set the Thirlmere waters streaming deeply 
underground, and along far heights and through distant meadows, 
to far-off, thirsty Manchester; and our eyes are straining now to 
catch sight of— 

An upright mural block of stone, 

Moist with pure water trickling down. 
For beside the road, where it runs parallel with and close above 
the shore of the lake, stands the ‘ Rock of Names ’— 


That once seemed only to express 
Love that was love in idleness, 


but to-day expresses with ‘monumental power’ the reality of life, 
that in its loveliness death could not divide, the simplicity of 
heart and hand, that our time would hardly make allowance for. 
At this rock, in the beginning of this century, met in happy tryst 
the Keswick and the Rydal poets—not once or twice. At this 


rock six poets— 
Meek women, men as true and brave 


As ever went to a hopeful grave— 


worked to engrave their initials in full trust that— 
e 


The loved rock would keep 
The charge when they were laid asleep. 


Their names were William Wordsworth, Mary Hutchinson (after- 
wards Mrs. Wordsworth), Dorothy Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, John Wordsworth, and Sarah Hutchinson. Mercifully 
for the engravers, the moss, fed by the water trickling down, 
obscured their handiwork. If local gossip is to be believed, a 
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stalwart dalesman added his own initials, W. W., in pure 
ignorance of the company he was in, and has only lately dis- 
covered that he had joined the sacred choir. 

A few paces forward, and we are rumbling by Clark’s Loup or 
Leap. ‘ You know the story, sir,’ a gentleman said, who had got 
up on the coach at Wytheburn, and who was evidently a native ; 
‘a man named Clark got so jealous of his wife, he told her he had 
resolved to put an end to his life. She dissuaded him from 
hanging himself, saying it was painful; from shooting himself, 
urging that he might possibly not kill himself outright. He 
proposed death by drowning ; this seemed to please her, and they 
came together to Thirlmere side. He said he would wade in. 
She told him to remember that the water was cold, and he would 
give himself needless pain. Walking on, they reached this rock. 
This would suit him, the wife said, for the water was deep enough 
for the purpose. Clark was about to throw himself in when Madam 
bade him remember that, unless he took a run and a leap, he 
might injure himself seriously upon the rocks below. He took her 
advice, put off his coat, solemnly ran, solemnly leapt, solemnly 
sank. She solemnly waited till he disappeared, and then walked 
solemnly home, feeling that she had done no more nor less than 
any good wife should do—had given the best advice she could 
under the circumstances. You may smile, but the writer of the 
“Survey of the Lakes in 1789,” who tells us the story, con- 
versed with the woman and heard it verified from her own lips.’ 

‘It’s a valley full of old-world interest,’ continued the narrator. 
‘ Yonder, across the lake just opposite, under Bull Crags, is Justice 
Stone, where, in the olden time, the inhabitants met to arrange 
quarrels and administer law. There is a Web Stone high on the 
Fell, too, where the Thirlmere folk left their homespun or 
their yarns for the poor, plague-stricken dwellers in the Keswick 
Valley. Not far from that most beautiful of Thirlmere waterfalls, 
Launcy Ghyll—called, doubtless, after some Launcelot of former 
fame—is the Rocking Stone ; and there, among the larches, is the 
garth of the deer—Deer guards. Newlands has its Hindscarth, 
Thyrlmere its Deergarth.’ The coachman smiled and said, ‘We 
call a door hereabout a deer ; it was just garden-door happen—but 
these gentlemen are always finding out something fresh, you 
know, sir. Will you mind walking up the hill, it’s rather a stiff 
one? Sorry to trouble you; when the new road is made we shall 
be able to let you keep your seats!’ 
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Up the hill we walked, and were rewarded by the view of that 
ebon-coloured lake below us, and away to its tiny bridges opposite 
the solid, genial-looking Armboth Hall, that shone whitely on its 
garden lawn. 

One does not much wonder that with the waterfalls that rush 
down into clefts from behind it, with the slant lights of even- 
tide upon those dark waters, with the noise of winds in the 
larches on Fisher Crag, and the cry of the raven from the Raven 
Crag—even at this distance ‘black as a storm,’ though as yet it 
can hardly be said to be ‘ glimmering thro’ the twilight pale,’ as 
’ the Waggoner saw it—one does not much wonder that old Armboth 
Hall is haunted. There seem to be sounds enough about its lone- 
liness to conjure up a thousand ghosts. And there on a certain 
night in the year strange lights are seen to flash from the 
windows, the bells ring, a large black dog swims across the 
lake, and a table is seen to be prepared by ghostly hands, for the 
murdered bride bas come to sit at her spectral banquet. But we 
cannot gaze at Armboth Hall and the crag behind the house 
without feeling that other ghosts climb up the Fells and pass 
beyond the verge. 

Readers of Matthew Arnold’s exquisite poem, ‘ Resignation,’ 


will know how happily he describes that merry mountain walk 
from Armboth to Watendlath which he and Fausta (W. E. Forster) 
took long years ago; how, ten years after, again they trod the 


self-same road, but now— 
Alone we tread it, you and I, 
Ghosts of that boisterous company. 


The whole is a delightful description—as accurate as it is easy 
of diction; and up that long ascent by Armboth Hall, and over 
the Fell to the little ‘ barn in the hollow ’—Watendlath of our 
day—the ghosts of two great men, statesman and critic, who 
helped their time, must still be felt to climb heavenward as 
we gaze. 

Well at the top of the hill, a new surprise is opened to us 
—Skiddaw’s double cone far away to the left, Great How in 
middle distance, and the Naddle Fell making another gateway in 
the dale, through which, into far distance, runs the lovely Vale of 
St. John; blue Blencathra filling all the distance to the north, 
and the eye coming back along the brown heights of Helvellyn, 
by Castle Rock, and the long white Thirlspot or Thrispot Inn, to 
the magnificent Brown Cove Crags above our heads to the right. 
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It is from here that we get an idea of the way in which the winds 
and streams and snows have modelled Helvellyn’s mountain- 
side. 

Great Dodd, Watson’s Dodd, Stybarrow Dodd, and Whiteside 
seem separated by individual summits and individual torrents. 
That little outstanding crag, somewhat like a wart upon the sky- 
line, away beyond the Castle Rock, has an interest. It is still 
called ‘Watch’ Crag, and tells a tale of border war and beacon 
fires. On our left, as we gallop down the hill towards the inn, 
is the gate that leads to the ancient home of the Leathes, who 
seem to have dispossessed the Viking Thorold of his name for the 
mere, and to have called the Brack or Braikmere of their day 
Leatheswater. Their beautiful old house with its great dark 
oaken stair and its wondrous kitchen fireplace is in the hands 
now of the Manchester Corporation, and is still hospitable as of 
old. But the days are gone when the quiet afternoons upon the ~ 
garden lawn of Dalehead Hall were full of the fun of Robert 
Southey and the serious talk of the Rydal poet, and the simple 
common-sense and benevolent projects of William Calvert. 

We pull up at the ‘King’s Head.’ The coachman wants his 
meal, and the horses want their meal and water. What a bit of 
old Cumberland the half-farm, half-inn, truly is! The yew-tree 
and the sycamore shadow it from behind, the stream runs bravely 
for the stable-boy’s bucket beside us, and there, in one long line of 
radiant hospitality and use, under one long roof-tree and with 
one unbroken front, stand stable, coachhouse, post-office, bar, best 
parlour, livery-house, lodging-house, and barn. 

But, as at the famous ‘Swan,’ so here at the ‘ King’s Head,’ 
modern landlords have not been wise. The quaintest sign that 
was ever hung has been discarded, and we can no longer read, as 
we used to read, the simple truth and simple invitation— 

John Standley lives here and sells good ale, 
Come in and drink before it goes stale ; 


John succeeded his uncle Peter, 
In t’ old man’s time it was never better. 


Away we go—the St. John’s Vale, with its blue Blencathra back- 
ground, a veritable Lauterbrunnen Pass in miniature before us. 
On our left the Dalehead meadows, in which of old stood 
‘Willie How,’ the famous inn-of-call for packhorse men from 
Whitehaven to Lancaster. We have forgotten Thirlmere, but 
Thirlmere is with us all the way, quietly sleeping in the shadow 
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of Raven Crag, just over the brow of Dalehead Park. On our 
right, beneath its fir-trees, stands a pink-stuccoed lodging-house, 
four-square. That is the Dalehead post-office, and behind it 
thunders down the Brotto Ghyll. 

Fisher Place the coachman calls it, but he does not seem to 
know that Rossetti the poet spent some weeks of the last autumn 
of his life there, and that a letter in the poet’s hand hangs framed 
upon the walls of the little front room. Poor Rossetti, stricken unto 
death, the landlady there still calls to mind your deep, melodious 
voice as you paced the little room, reading aloud the last proof of 
your sonnets! And we who read your letter see what deep im- 
pression on other minds than the mind of the Wizard of the North 
this part of the Thirlspot Valley made. 

‘The scenery is the most romantic and beautiful that can be 
conceived, and the retirement more absolute than I ever met with 
before ’—so wrote Rossetti from Fisher Place. 

That thin zigzag line upon the hill ’twixt Fisher Place and the 
next ghyll, ‘ Stanah,’ where the old-fashioned farmhouse, Brimmer 
Head, stands, is the miners’ path that leads to the Styx Pass— 
there is nothing Stygian about the upland path to-day—and so 
over Helvellyn to Patterdale and Ullswater, Glenridding Screes, and 
far Glencoign. It is worth while noting here that Stanah Ghyll 
has insisted upon the dalesmen paying attention to its swollen 
tide here in the meadows. The banks are built up either side 
with tons of cobble stones, but it is not only rushing streams in 
time of heavy rain or melting of the snow that the good people of 
Legburthwaite have to fear. On August 22, 1749, a waterspout 
broke on Helvellyn, which denuded the whole of the mountain- 
side, from here as far as eye can see up St. John’s Vale, of its grass, 
filled the narrow meadow bottoms with rocks and rubbish, swept 
Fornside clear of trees, and totally destroyed the Legburthwaite 
Mill, which used to stand in the mill ghyll just beyond Castle 
Crag. The very millstones were washed away, and one was never 
recovered. 

But we forget all that wreck, for the green herb has clomb the 
heights, and the fields are filled with ox-eye daisies and purple 
cranesbill, and the little How Beck at our side is crystal-clear. 
Now, on our right, the Castle Rock shines out as bald as the day 
the waterspout swept it there. It used to be called Green Crags, 
but it will never bear that name again. Thither the affrighted 
people from the ruined cottages near took refuge from the appall- 
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ing water-flood. They hardly knew that in prehistoric days their 
fore-elders had taken refuge there before them from the torrents 
of war. Yet there are signs that armed men have held their camp 
there in time of trouble. 
As we neared Thirlspot just now, Castle Rock stood out like 

a lion pawing to get free from the mountain-side; now it has 
sunk back into the hillside, and it requires all Sir Walter Scott’s 
magic to bring back 

The mound with airy turrets crowned, 

Buttress and rampires’ circling bound, 

And mighty keep and tower, 


where the bridal of Triermain was celebrated, and where Gwen- 
dolen and Arthur held proud festival. But at times, when the 
level light strikes up the narrow valley of St. John, the rock is 
fired with gold, and it needs but little imagination to give us back 
the glory of an enchanted hold. 

On our left is rising the tree-covered, fern-swathed height 
which Wordsworth’s 


Three rosy-cheeked schoolboys, the highest not more 
Than the height of a councillor’s bag, 


chose to climb—and there, dark against the sky, is a facsimile of 
the ‘ Maen,’ or ‘ Man,’ as the cairns are called in this old corner 
of Little Britain, that without mortar or lime they built at the 
top of the crag. 

Up the brow of the Smithy Hill we go at a sharp canter, and 
down and over the queer crooked bridge that spans the shining 
Bure. 

Away flits the ring-ousel, or dipper, above the lily leaves that 
lie upon the quiet, amber-coloured pool, and, thanking heaven 
that we sat fast,as the coachman bade us, we breathe a little more 
freely—for the passage of that bridge was a doubtful pleasure— 
and can look behind us upon one of the sweetest pastoral scenes 
we have yet set eyes on. 

The Bure shines and winks at the pretty, single-arched Cum- 
berland bridge. The Bure shines and sings at the stepping- 
stones. 

A picturesque farmhouse, with its white porch almost laugh- 
ing a welcome at us, gleams whitely against the green background 
of the wooded Great How. 

The confusion of gables of the outhouses would detain any 
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artist. The history of the queer Norwegian-looking barn end 
nearest the road would enchant an archeologist. For that is the 
spinning-shed. There, in the last century and at the beginning 
of this, the farm folk gathered when the twilight fell ; and there, 
by light of simple rush and sputtering home-made candles, the 
wool they had piled up in the one end of the barn was spun into 
web and woven into ‘ harden sark.’ 
Gazing back, we—as the Waggoner—did 


Ken the awful form 
Of Raven Crag .... 
And Ghimmer Crag, his tall twin-brother. 


Fisher Crag it is better known as to-day—and, though the eve 
has not paled the hills, yet one can realise that mysterious dark- 
ness which Wordsworth often noted about the Raven Crag. Very 
early in the day would its bastion height be in shadow, as very 
early in the day the waters at its feet would take on the twilit 
shade and wait in darkness for the morrow. A track is clearly 
seen upon the Raven Crag’s side. It is believed by some that that 
track was the work of sentinels who kept watch and ward opposite 
the camp behind Castle Rock. This much is certain: that there 
are, not far from the top of that path, remains of buildings on the 
Fell, and one of the earliest fortified places on the hills in this 
neighbourhood is situate close by, on an adjoining crag which we 
shall catch a glimpse of presently. 

Into the hummocky, picturesquely broken ground upon our 
left a rough road strikes; that is the old packhorse road that 
used to lead the jangling mules either to the ford, and so to 
Willie How, near Dalehead, or on under Raven Crag along the 
west side of Thirlmere. 

The spring the mules and packmen drank from still fills the 
roadside trough a little further on, and the place of the rude 
cross—at which, who knows, they muttered prayer for safety on 
their lonely way—may be recognised. 

At any rate, there, by the roadside, is deeply cut a cross on a 
boulder-stone, which said boulder-stone was, when Clarke made 
his survey of the Lakes a hundred years ago, standing on the 
right hand of the then road upon a mound, and was known as 
Adam’s Cross, though even at that time its origin and use had 
been forgotten. 

We shall not, perhaps, be wrong in surmising that this was a 
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preaching station, in days when the monks of Fountains Abbey 
would journey hither from their home in the Monks Hall meads 
by the River Greta, to preach the Gospel that St. Kentigern of 
Crosthwaite and St. Herebert of Derwentwater had given and 
kept alive in the far morning of Christian history here in the 
dales. 

Now we have won ‘ the smooth, unpathwayed plain ’ of Shoul- 
thwaite Moss— 


Where no disturbance comes to intrude 
Upon the pensive solitude, 


Nay, this is not strictly true either, for here, just opposite the 
Bend, as the hill on our left hand is called, purple with shales, and 
green with streamers of larch that struggle up the height—here, if 
but the coachman be persuaded to blow his horn, we shall have 
such mountain music betwixt High Rigg and the ‘ Ern’ or Eagle 
Crags of Bleaberry Fell as will astonish any pensive one, and people 
any solitude. 

Round to the left we go, with the echo dying, dying, dying. 
Backwards we look; it is hence that, over the moss, fragrant with 
the young birch and the breath of the ‘sweet gale,’ Great How 
shows to best purpose, and the eye, ranging upwards, catches sight 
of the highest point of huge Helvellyn. The ‘comb of the wild 
cat’s ladder,’ as some assert ‘ Catchedecam’ to mean, shows darkly 
aloft for a moment, and in another moment we have whisked 
round the corner to the right to catch our first fair sight of Skid- 
daw’s hornéd hill, with Latrigg lying like a cub at its mother’s 
side. 

On now, till a sharp turn to the left gives us ample view of 
the Naddle Vale, so boulder-strewn, so treeless, that it looks 
almost as if a waterspout had been at work, and it is not till we 
have turned once more to the right over Rougha Bridge that we 
find the stone walls have given place to hedges of such rich wild 
roses and wild-service bush and bird-cherry trees as to recall the 
dream of paradise and banish the thought of desolation. 

Just before reaching Rougha or Rough How Bridge, had we 
been here on a certain day nigh fifty years ago, we should have 
seen the Whitehaven mail come round the corner, crash into a 
pony-chaise with two middle-aged men in it, have seen the pony- 
chaise, occupants and all, fly over—or rather through—the wall, 
and have heard one of the gentleman pick himself up and say, in 
a solemn way, ‘I shall have this matter thoroughly investigated.’ 
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We should have heard David Johnson, the driver—pale as 
death, and pulling up sharp and looking over his shoulder—say, 
‘Good God! its Muster Wadswuth.’ 

And, had we been in the Keswick market-place that night, and 
asked whether Mr. Wordsworth was much hurt, we should have 
heard David say, ‘ No, sir, thank Heaven for that, sir! But I 
never heard a body’s tongue swear gladlier though, for I thowt we’d 
kilt the poit.’ 

We are now opposite ‘Scoat’ How, and if we will but turn 
our heads we shall see far up the Shoulthwaite Ghyll, an out- 
standing crag. That is the Fort. Whether it be the Buck Castle 
of old time, by name, matters little; that crag was certainly 
once held by the men who used stone arrows and smote with the 
celt. It was a prehistoric fortress, admirably planned and im- 
pregnable. 

Now there are evidences of the hand that strewed Naddle 

Tale with those huge boulders. On our right the rocks are planed 
into smoothness by the glaciers that once ground their way towards 
the south. On our left is seen against the sky one of the rock 
perchés, which, from its likeness to a huge bishop’s head-dress, 
has been called St. Kentigern’s Mitre. 

Nothing now but roses, roses, all the way, till, facing one of 
the oldest, mossiest dry walls in the country, the humble little 
parsonage of St. John’s Vale greets us, standing close to the turn 
that takes us across the valley to Naddle Fell. The next farm- 
house upon our left has historic significance in its name. It is 
Causeway Foot. Hither ran the Roman road from Penrith, or 
from the Roman camp beyond Bassenthwaite. Hence by Miregate, 
close by, the Roman soldiers passed to and from their camp on 
Castrigg of to-day. That Miregate road, deep-trodden into the 
hillside, has seen centuries of travellers passing up to the camp 
for protection. And up and down that old packhorse road have 
plied the horses laden with wood or black plumbago from Borrow- 
dale, the mules laden with salt for Furness Abbey, from Grange ; 
the horses laden with copper ore from Goldscope. 

And up and down that packhorse road have gone Roman, 
Saxon, and Dane on travellers’ errands. Yes, and in later times, 
when all ’twixt this and Keswick was wild common, that track was 
sought too, for the great Earls of Darran or Derwentwater probably 
—for all that Speede makes no mention of it—held watch and ward 
from castle walls upon the ridge hard by. 
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‘Up Castrigg’s naked steep’ we, with Wordsworth’s waggoner, 
now make our way. But the commons enclosure has robbed it 
of much of its nakedness. Upon our left is seen one of the 
ancient milking-rings—a circular fence of holly-trees. We pass 
along slowly; the horses feel the hill. It is a grand view that we 
now have of Helvellyn, if we will but look backwards. It is hence 
that his majestic tawny height is best seen. It is hence that, 
for three parts of the year, can best be understood the meaning of 
his name—the Yellow Moor. 

On Wanthwaite Crag, away to the right, one of the earliest of 
the prehistoric pit village remains are found. 

Yonder little road, on Naddle Fell, slopes upward to the most 
picturesquely placed church in the Lake District. Close beside 
that church, a century ago, stood the public-house, and thither, 
on the Sunday before Easter, it was the custom of the inhabitants 
of the parish, old and young, to repair after prayer in the after- 
noon. They then collected a penny from each person, male and 
female, and spent in liquor all the money so collected. At one of 
the ‘ Penny Fairs’ on Sunday, Clarke tells us that as much as 31. 
was so spent, which proved that the congregation was a goodly 
one—in number not less than 720. 

Times have altered ; the parishioners of the daughter parish 
of St. John’s Vale do not meet on Sunday for a service and a 
drinking bout a bit more than the parishioners of the ancient 
parish of Crosthwaite meet, as they used to do five centuries ago, 
on festival days, to sell flesh and fish at the parish church, or, to 
the detriment of the market of Cockermouth, came in a great 
concourse to Crosthwaite Church every Sunday to buy and sell 
corn, flour, beans, peas, linen and cloth, fish and flesh, as set forth 
in a Parliamentary petition in the year of Our Lord 1306. 

The alehouse has disappeared, and by the churchyard stands 
the school in its place. There Richardson, the Cumberland dia- 
lect poet, taught his boys till a few years since, and there he lies 
buried—a man whose poems show him to have been a man of racy 
shrewdness and deep feeling for the realities of life; a man that 
Cumbrian literature will never forget; a natural product of the 
scene we are passing through—a genius St. John’s Vale may be 
proud of. 

But still our mind is full of the greatest of Cumbria’s sons of 
song. Blencathra, looking for all the world like great Gilboa, seen 
from the Plains of Jezreel, is growing magnificently large as we 
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climb the hill, and just as we pass ‘ Pyats’ Nest of last century— 
the High Nest of our day—we note, far to the east, a cluster of 
houses in the plain— 


And see beyond that hamlet small 
The ruined towers of Threlkeld Hall. 


There, at ‘aineadiaas simile fect, 
Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 
To noble Clifford. 
The whole poem of Brougham Castle rings up in our ears. 
For in that Threlkeld vale, after the crushing of the Red Rose 
at Towton, and the death by a rude wound on the throat of his 
father, the bloody, black-faced Clifford, there was hidden a high- 
born shepherd-boy—Henry, the tenth lord. There he found love 


In the huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers were the woods and rills, 


There he ‘ watched the constellations rise and set.’ And, when he 
came to his own again by the will of Henry VII.— 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth, 

The shepherd lord was honoured more and more, 


And ages after he was laid in earth 
The ‘ good Lord Clifford * was the name he bore. 


As one looks upon Blencathra with its triple breast and strange 
saddle buttress—alternate gloom and glory to-day from the swift 
chase of sun and shade—one feels something of the weight 
of mystery laid upon one’s spirit that dictated the choice of 
site to the Druid worshippers of old time. We are at Castle 
Lonning end. 

To the left runs the old Penrith road to the camp or castle, 
to the right runs the lane to the Druid circle, unique with its 
thirty-eight stones in outer circle and its eastern inner sanctuary. 
It is a thousand pities our coach-road just misses sight of this 
circle. 

For there on midsummer morn, in early sun-worship days, 
must in all probability the people have gathered. At eve, when the 
blazing wheels of straw ran down the mountain slopes—there, too, 
perhaps the sacrifice was slain. It was not long since that a stone 
club or bludgeon was discovered in the field hard by. But what 
had Blencathra to do with the choice of the site? Only this, that 
it is certain that from early times upon the eastern shoulder of 
Blencathra, now called Souter Fell, by some atmospheric condition 
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favourable to optical illusion, ghostly troops of men and horses 
have appeared to march and countermarch about the hill. 

By coincidence this phenomenon—being none other than a 
reflection of horses and men at exercise beyond the Solway—has 
been observed on the successive midsummer eves of 1735, 1737, 
and 1745. On that last appearance, so clearly were seen the magic 
horsemen that men went out to look for the marks of the horse- 
hoofs on the steep Fellside. Is it stretching a point too far to 
conjecture that the builders of that Druid circle had like experi- 
ences, and here, in view of the Hill of Demons or the Mountain 
of the Ghosts, raised their altar, worshipped their god, met for 
council, and buried their dead ? 

‘The Moor, sir,’ said the driver, and he pulled up to put the 
skid on. 

I was right glad—the past quarter of a mile had seemed so 
uninteresting ; it was a good preparative for a surprise. 

Suddenly such a scene opened at our feet as you will not de- 
scribe. Skiddaw fairly seemed to leap into the air, so suddenly 
did its height grow upward from the depth, that was as suddenly 
revealed. 

Broadwater or Bassenthwaite looked as if the sea had put forth 
an arm of silver brightness, and was feeling its way up into the 
land. 

Wythop and Barf and Grisedale shone mottled with wood and 
upland green and purple-shaded shale. 

The plain was prinked and patterned out in squares of green 
and gold, and, like a serpent, the Derwent coiled through the fields 
towards the far-off lake. 

There, beyond the clump of trees where nestles the vicarage 
of Crosthwaite, was seen the ancient parish church of good St. 
Kentigern. Southey’s resting-place was, I knew, there ; and nearer, 
hid by the veil of trees upon its mound by Gretaside, was dimly 
seen Greta Hall, to which at Coleridge’s invitation came Robert 
Southey with his wife nigh heartbroken for her little ones’ loss in 
September 1803, and from which on a dark and stormy morning, 
March 21, 1843, there was borne to his rest, by the side of 
his wife and his children three, beneath yonder white church- 
tower in the plain, the mortal remains of the most learned, the most 
unselfish, and high-minded Laureate England has known. Nearer 
the tower is seen, beneath its veil of opal smoke, St. John’s Church 
spire, and ‘ Derwentwater lies a queen confessed.’ What a view! 
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just such a scene as Southey painted in the opening stanzas of his 
‘ Vision of Judgment ’— 

Mountains and lakes and vales, the valley in glorious verdure ; 

Derwent, motionless, grey, retaining every reflection, 

Where its expanded breast, now still and smooth as a mirror, 

Under the woods reposed ; the hills that, calm and majestic, 

Lifted their heads in the silent sky from far Glaramara, 

Blea Crag, and Maiden Mawr, to Grizedale and westernmost Wythop. 


‘Here in Cumberland,’ once wrote Southey, ‘I miss the night- 
ingale and the violet’ . . . ‘ but these lakes and mountains give 
me a deep joy, for which I suspect nothing else can compensate.’ 

And certainly, as one gazes down upon the plain with its weleoome 
of hospitalities—for the farms gleam among happy fields and 
cared-for plots, and there, pink and warm, gleams the Derwentwater 
Hotel at Portinscale, here, grey and solidly comfortable, stands up 
the Keswick Hotel, while all the little quiet town-chimneys are 
breathing up the assurance of ‘ home firesides and household mirth’ 
—one feels that one is gazing upon a scene such as may well cause 
a traveller to say, with Gray the poet (in his ‘ Journal,’ dated Oct. 8, 
1769), ‘Mounted an eminence called Castle Rigg, and, the sun 
breaking out, discovered the most enchanting view I have yet seen 
of the whole valley . . . . the two lakes, the river, the mountains 
‘in all their glory; so that I had a mind to have gone back again.’ 
No wonder Gray was so near recalled as he set forth for Ambleside. 

To-day, though there are fewer ‘ goings on’ in earth or heaven, 
as Southey would have called them, under the June-tide light, 
than Gray would in an autumn tide have witnessed, even to-day 
one could not but repeat to oneself those lines in ‘ Ruth ’— 


It was a fresh and glorious world, 

A banner bright that was unfurled 
Before me suddenly. 

I looked upon those hills and plains, 

And seemed as if let loose from chains 
To live at liberty. 


Down the long hill we went, our skid smoking at the wheel. 

And suddenly, on our left hand, Walla’s Crag, Southey’s favourite 
walk, and Faleon Crag and the Great Wood, were seen to tower up 
from and overhang the beautiful Lady of the Lakes, Darran or Der- 
wentwater. There lay the burnished shield on which the wild 
Britons who kept their hold on Bleaberry Fell had gazed; there 
. the calm water across which the bosom friend of great St. Cuth- 
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bert, Herebert the hermit, had poured out his soul in prayer as he 
faced the shore of yonder woody isle, and heard 
Lodore 
Peal to his orisons. 

The glory of wonderland was ours to ‘ westernmost Wythop.’ 
Now straight down the hill we go towards the little white toll-bar. 
The green Latrigg, on which the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep—for forty barrows are said to have been found there in the last 
century—Ridge of Lathar the Dane—lies serene beneath Mount 
Skiddaw. Skiddaw or Skiddr—the cleft one—that English model 
of the hornéd Parnassus, wears no cap to-day, and we rejoice, for we 
want fine weather ; and though, when ‘he shrouds his double front 
among Atlantic clouds, he pours forth streams more sweet than 
Castaly,’ he at the same time hides much of the hills and sends 
us wet to bed. 

Two ways are ours now. If the coachman takes us to the left, 
we shall have a magnificent peep at Borrowdale and all the reach 
of hills to Scafell huge, above the Derwentwater Lake. We shall 
picture to ourselves the delight of the landscape as seen from 
Castlett or Castle Head, we shall think of the days when Frederic 
Myers laboured among and loved the people of his pastoral charge 
in the parish of St. John’s, Keswick. 

But the coachman drives straight forward, and in a trice we 
are passing the quaint little, irregular-backed house, beneath its 
ash, its sycamore, its elm, and cherrytree, known as Chesnut Hill. 
When Shelley brought his young schoolgirl bride here in 1811, 
he, it is certain, did not find much more accommodation than the 
northern end of the roof-tree gable indicates as possible. But 
the garden is much as it was in the front of the house when 
he chased his young wife like a kitten round the flower-beds; and 
still, close by, is living the widow of the son of that old gentleman, 
Shelley’s landlord, who was dissatisfied with the poet, thought 
him a dangerous occupant, found him making hydrogen sulphide 
gas ina retort, and bade him suit himself elsewhere. 

To the right was seen just now a gate that opened to Field- 
side. One cannot pass that gate without remembering that there 
still lives there one who helped to put the laurel crown upon the 
poet Southey’s head when he came back from London as the 
Laureate ; one who remembers Wordsworth and Shelley, whose 
name is associated with the name of the short-lived youth, dear 
to all lovers of Wordsworth, to whom the poet, then a poor and un- 
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known man, ‘owed many years of early liberty.’ We have reached 
the bottom of the long Chesnut Hill, and round to the left we 
swing. The Greta—no weeper, as some have said its name implies, 
to-day—is singing merrily over the pebbles hard by ‘ with liveliest 
peals of birthday harmony,’ and, as one gazes back up the woody 
cleft wherefrom it issues, one feels that even ‘to a grieved heart’ 
such a river’s ‘notes’ must needs be ‘ benisons.’ Scarce seen for 
the woodland veil, stands Greta Bank on the cliff opposite ; when 
that hall was but a homely farm, there, dwelt one who, some have 
thought, was described by Wordsworth in the stanzas written in 
the pocket copy of Thomson’s ‘ Castle of Indolence’: 


Many did to him repair, 
And certes not in vain; he had inventions rare. 


But, whether Calvert was ‘the noticeable man with large grey 
eyes’ thus described, or not, it is certain that there at Windy 
Brow lived one who loved the poets, and had more than half 
persuaded both Coleridge and Wordsworth to come and study 
chemistry with him ‘within his happy castle’ above the Greta 
banks. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the coachman, ‘they tell that Mister Calvert, 
him as tried to grow corn on Latrigg, time of the famine, and as 
made the path to the top, lived there—fine view at Latrigg Top, 
sir, finest hereabouts, and it’s free now for everyone, as long as you 
keep the path, and don’t do no damage, you know, sir. That’s 
Calvert’s Bridge, sir, there was such talk about, time of the trial.’ 
Saying this, he cracked his whip, and on we went at a fine seamper 
past one of the most picturesque bits of solid bridge-building this 
side the Raise. The miners of Queen Elizabeth’s time who smelted 
the ore from Goldscope and Newlands in their forges close by had 
only a poor wooden one here, where to-day the people go high on 
this solid arch of stone across to Brundholme Woods or Applethwaite. 
Brigham scholars are returning to their school—we are going to 
ours. For Keswick is here, and we have much to learn in this 
enchanted valley. The Fitz Park grounds are full of folks enjoy- 
ing lawn-tennis and bowls. Happy little town to have such a 
public playground! And happy England to have such a national 
recreation ground as the hills and vales we have driven through 
to-day ! 
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PART I. 
From Edward Chaloner to Colonel Hythe. 


Lutcombe, Devon, Dec. 10. 

DEAR OLD GeERRY,—Don’t roar! I am going to be married; 
and that to the nicest girl under the sun, and the prettiest into 
the bargain. Of course you are groaning over me, and swearing 
at me, and calling me a fool and a victim, and all the rest of it. 
I can see you at it from here, old fellow. But for all your rooted 
ideas on the subject, you may believe me when I tell you that I 
am the luckiest man alive, and would not change places with any 
one in the world. 

And now, if you have not already guessed who the young lady 
is, you are not as sharp as I take you to be, for though you never 
met Miss Prade, it is not my fault if her name is not pretty fami- 
liar to you by this time. You know I have loved her for years, 
ever since I first saw her. You know she is the only girl I ever 
really cared for. 

Congratulate me, old boy ; I can scarcely believe my own good 
fortune. I daresay you will laugh at me, but I must tell you 
we have been engaged nearly three months already, and I never 
dared write to anyone about it before, lest something should 
happen to prevent the marriage. Now, however, it is fixed for 
the 21st, so there can be no mistake about it, thank goodness ! 
though it seems too good to be true. We are to be married from 
here, her brother-in-law’s house ; Marie lives with them, you know, 
being an orphan. He is the best fellow in the world, and has 
splendid shooting. 

And now I am coming to the point of my letter. Will you be 
my best man? There is not another fellow in England, or any- 
where else, for the matter of that, I’d sooner have than you, old 
chappie. You have always been the dearest chum I ever had. 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 
EpwarD Durrus CHALONER. 


P.S.—Holmes, her brother-in-law, you know, will put you up. 
Come as soon as you can. 


23—2 
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From Colonel Hythe to Edward Chaloner. 
Guards’ Club, 15th. 


Dear old Duffer,—I accept invitation to accompany you to 
execution, and feel a painful pleasure in being able to render you 
the last service in my power. I am rejoiced everything appears 
to you in so superlative a light. Hope it will last-out the honey- 
moon. Glad, anyhow, the young lady is an orphan; glad also 
of brother-in-law’s good shooting. I shall turn up on the 19th 
to assist in tying up the noose. Shall I bring my gun? Best 
wishes to you, and pray give my congratulations to the young 
lady on having succeeded in potting the ‘ best fellow in the world.’ 
Ta-ta ! Yours, 

GERALD. 


P.S.—Wasn’t Miss Prade’s mother a Russian, and isn’t there 
a proverb about Russians and Tartars? This is merely a sug- 
gestion. 


‘Confound the fellow,’ said Colonel Hythe to himself, as the 
train sped along through the raw evening air. ‘Couldn’t he be 
married at another time of year; couldn’t he have got another 
fellow to play the fool behind him in church; couldn’t he remain a 
bachelor? I do hate a man who doesn’t know when he is well off. 
I really am the most good-natured creature—to think of my 
taking this infernal journey in such weather all to satisfy a senti- 
mental feeling about that old ass, Ned. Poor Ned!—the Duffer 
as we used to call him—I believe I have a soft corner in my heart 
for him after all. He was always the same—always the greatest 
noodle—from the time he could walk alone, perpetually in some 
scrape or other. I suppose I have helped to pull him out of a 
dozen at least. Ah, well! he’s been and gone and done it this 
time. Can’t pull him out of this, and more’s the pity. Another 
good man gone wrong. She has nabbed him of course. Those 
girls have the talent of scenting the tin, andrunning it down, too 
—15,000/. a year and the finest place in Hampshire are not to be 
picked up every day. She has played her cards well, too, by 
Jove! The poor devil thinks she has done him the greatest 
favour in life by consenting to spend his money for him. Poor 
Ned! Poor old Duffer! He was always a good creature at heart 
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—better than any of us—but that is the way of the world ; it’s the 
best that go first.’ 

Colonel Hythe was growing vague ; his cigar slipped from his 
fingers, his eyelids drooped over his handsome eyes, his head 
began to bob with placid non-resistance to the jerking and jolting 
of the carriage. Presently a gentle snort escaped at intervals from 
his well-shaped nose, and Colonel Hythe slept. 

With a despairing yell the train slackened speed ; a hideous 
grating of brakes ensued, lights flashed into the window, houses 
leaped up on each side like a legion of Jack-in-the-boxes, the 
engine halted with a great spouting-out of steam before a little 
red-brick station, and an aged porter emitted several totally unin- 
telligible shouts. Yet Colonel Hythe slept on. 

A dark, agitated countenance appeared at the window of his 
carriage, the door was opened with frenzied haste, a voice called 
on him in tones of anguish— 

‘Monsieur, monsieur! Our station, monsieur! For the love 
of God, awake !’ 

And Gerald Hythe, thus abjured, opened two wrathful eyes in 
time to see his French valet, nearly black in the face—an already 
sufficiently dusky one—with the combined efforts of shrieking at 
him and struggling to pull the portmanteau over the barrier of 
his outstretched legs, in time to feel its sharpest corner land on 
his favourite toe, and to become aware beneath him of the first 
faint outward movement of the again departing train. 

With one energetic sweep of his arm he sent Leclere spinning 
on to the platform, in another instant the portmanteau followed 
suit, and the third saw the gallant Colonel emerge with more haste 
than dignity from the carriage; escaping, at the imminent peril 
of life and limb, the fate of being carried away into the heart of 
Cornwall. 

‘Confound your fussiness,’ exclaimed he, with great indigna- 
tion and a sublime disregard of justice, scowling at his discomfited 
attendant ; ‘ I’ve lost my best stick now. Really, Leclerc, you get 
worse and worse every day.’ 

With which outburst he felt sufficiently relieved to be able to 
make inquiries of the station-master as to the possibilities of a 
conveyance with a tolerable amount of civility. His long-suffer- 
ing valet meanwhile murmured abject apologies, readjusted his 
disordered attire, and the instant his master’s broad back was 
turned, sent a murderous look and an inward malediction of the 
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most sulphurous description after him, thereby deriving much 
moral satisfaction at having re-established the equilibrium of 
things. 

Then a loud cheery voice rang out from the unsavoury little 
waiting-room. 

‘Gerry, old man, this is jolly!’ and a shortish, stoutish, 
pinkish young man of the retreating-chin, prominent-eye type, 
who came running forward with great impetuosity, two tightly 
yellow-gloved hands outstretched, and a beaming smile broadly 
distending his ingenuous countenance. 

Colonel Hythe smiled in return, but spasmodically. He was 
not up to ‘ gush’ just then. 

‘Ah! Chaloner!’ he remarked, with a distinct absence of 
enthusiasm, and delivered one limp hand to the other’s rapturous 
grasp. 

‘I’ve got the dogcart for you, old chappie; your fellow can 
go behind, and I’ll bowl you over the ground in double quick 
time. I hope you're well wrapt up; it’s the bitterest night we 
have had yet.’ 

The Colonel groaned. 

Anyone with a grain of sense would have a brougham for him 
—a covered fly even—in such weather and at such an hour. But 
what could one expect? It was the ‘ Duffer’ all over. 

He got into the vehicle provided for him in Spartan silence, 
Leclere scrambled up behind, their luggage was hauled in, and off 
they went, the mare scrambling and sprawling on the slippery 
road. 

‘The fastest goer,’ said Ned, ‘in all the country.’ 

The Colonel grunted. The wind was blowing up his sleeves 
and down his neck, and finding out every weak corner of his ana- 
tomy. At any rate it should not have the chance of penetrating 
to his lungs. 

Ned, nothing abashed, babbled on garrulously of his happiness, 
his bride, his prospects. 

Lights appeared in the far distance. 

‘ The village,’ said Ned, interrupting his discourse and pointing 
at their glimmering with his whip. 

‘ Hang the village!’ thought Colonel Hythe. 

They turned a corner so sharply as seriously to imperil their 
equilibrium. The mare was undoubtedly fast, but she had like- 
wise an unpleasant tendency to take every corner at a rush, and 
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graze it if possible. The Colonel could hear Leclere’s teeth chat- 
tering with cold, and feel him squirming in unconscious and futile 
efforts to ease the swaying cart. 

Two great gates suddenly broke the monotony of the high 
bleak wall they were skirting. Ned pulled up before them and 
hulloaed wildly, at the same time elaborately explaining, ‘ The 
Lodge !’ 

Of course the mare went for it with a bounce, and did her 
best to catch the off-wheel on the curbstone. A broken prayer 
escaped Leclere’s lips. They whirled past close-growing trees, 
silhouettes of cattle, and hanging mists that wreathed over dim 
hollows ; there was ahomely, pleasant sound of crunching of gravel 
after the ring of the hard road; a great square building, studded 
with lights, loomed all at once before them, as if risen out of the 
night. 

‘The house,’ said Ned. And, ‘Thank God!’ said Colonel 
Hythe. 

‘I say, Gerry,’ here observed Mr. Chaloner rather nervously, 
and moderating the pace of the mare to allow him time to say 
his say before arriving, a procedure which infinitely disgusted the 
half-frozen Colonel; ‘I say, Gerry, you mustn’t mind if Marie’ 
(he pronounced it Mawry) ‘seems to you just a little odd in 
her manner at first. She is apt to strike strangers so, sometimes, 
you know, so—ah—I thought I’d just tell you, don’t you know, 
lest you shouldn’t understand it. I like her all the better for it 
myself,’ Ned went on hurriedly. (‘Nothing when you are used 
to it, I suppose,’ murmured Gerald in a none too amiable sotto 
voce.) 

‘But just in the beginning, when you don’t know her, you 
might get a wrong impression of her. She isreally the best tem- 
pered girl in the world.’ 

‘Really,’ said Colonel Hythe. Now there was something in his 
tone which Ned did not relish. For he coloured very much in the 
darkness, and relapsing suddenly into silence, gathered up the 
reins so sharply that. the mare landed them with a rush and a 
scuttle before the hall-door. 

It opened on the instant as if by. magic. A solemn butler 
appeared on the threshold; a brisk young footman precipitated 
himself on the travellers. A pale, brown-bearded man received 
the Colonel, as Ned ushered him noisily into the hall, with a solemn 
handshake. 
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Then a great laughing and chattering in a high feminine key 
was heard rapidly approaching from a little distance, and a short, 
plump, fair woman waddled out to them—a ceaseless stream of 
voluble inquiries and ecstatic giggles flowing from her lips—and 
seized the Colonel’s hand with fervour in her own two fat white 
ones. 

‘ How do you do, Colonel Hythe? So glad to see you. Was 
it very cold? Are you dreadfully tired? Jsn’t it an awful 
night? Won’t you come into the library and have a cup of 
tea?’ 

This was Mrs. Holmes; the tall, silent man was Mr. Holmes ; 
the small flat-faced boy peeping at him from between the latter’s 
legs was Master Holmes. 

Colonel Hythe took a violent dislike to the whole family on 
the spot. He hated people who hadn’t a word to throw to a 
fellow ; he hated people who rushed at one and talked nineteen to 
the dozen and italicised their words; he hated small boys with 
round staring eyes. 

He felt his nose was flaming after the cold drive, he knew he 
was grimy, unkempt, not fit for ladies’ society, and he was glad 
the unknown Miss Prade was not there to see him in such 
plight. 

Mrs. Holmes’s offers of refreshment he declined with elaborate 
courtesy, wondering in his own mind if ‘ Mawry’ were like her, 
and at his request was ushered to his room by the devoted and 
ever ready Ned. The latter was bubbling all over with such 
superfluous affection and rapture, and was altogether so irre- 
pressible and trying to the Colonel in his then condition of irrita- 
tion, that he was forced to expel him from his presence with a 
severity which would have been calculated to cast a damper over 
anyone but the ‘ Duffer.’ 

A hot bath, a luxurious shave under Leclerc’s skilled fingers 
(who, as he was wont to say himself, had the true instinct of the 
art), the consciousness that the colour had retreated from the tip 
of his fine straight nose, and that there could not be two opinions 
about the cut of his clothes, that, altogether, he was not looking 
his worst, went a fair way to restore the Colonel’s equanimity. 
Leclerc had also imparted to him his impression that the cook 
would prove passable, and Leclerc’s impressions on such matters 
were apt to turn out correct. This was a more cheering prospect 
than he had allowed himself to indulge in. Gerald Hythe was 
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thirty-four, an age when a man’s dinner assumes a considerable 
amount of importance in everyday life. 

The gong clamoured through the house just as the dapper 
little Frenchman withdrew his hands with a fourish from under 
his master’s chin, and contemplated the irreproachable bow of 
cambric he had just completed with a glow of triumph irradiating 
his countenance. He had surpassed himself to-night. 

The hungry Colonel ran downstairs, nothing loth, to obey the 
welcome summons. Pulling up his collar and pulling down his 
cuffs, after the approved style, he entered the library to which 
the sedate butler motioned him with a majestic wave of his arm. 
Here were assembled, awaiting him, his host gloomy and gentle- 
manly, his hostess as plump as a quail in her tight grey satin 
gown, and Ned red and uneasy, though obviously struggling to 
be cheerful and conceal the anxious glances he kept throwing 
from side to side in the vain search for someone who was nowhere 
to be seen. 

‘We shall not wait for my sister-in-law,’ said Mr. Holmes 
severely. ‘Colonel Hythe, will you give your arm to my wife ?’ 

Colonel Hythe obeyed, wondering why so trifling a matter as 
a young lady’s inexactitude should cast such a gloom over the 
little party. He was beginning to feel curious about the person 
in question, and unconsciously fell into Ned’s way of watching 
the door the while he partook of excellent soup and answered 
somewhat at random Mrs. Holmes’s incessant babble. 

The fish had just been placed before his host, a cod’s head and 
shoulders of gigantic size, reposing on a very stiff white napkin, 
when the door was opened petulantly, and with a good deal of 
rustle and bustle, a very small and slender girl came into the 
room. 

Ned grew purple, and sprang up to meet her, Mrs. Holmes 
poured forth a volume of queries, laments, and reproaches, inter- 
mingled with perfectly irrelevant bursts of laughter; Miss Prade 
did not pay the least attention to either of them. 

‘ Soup, please,’ she cried, in a ringing voice to the butler, who 
was hovering behind Mr. Holmes, plate in hand, awaiting fish, 
and sat down calmly in the place reserved for her, beside her 
lover. 

On Colonel Hythe she did not bestow even a glance ; a treat- 
ment, however, he did not regret, as it enabled him to examine 
her critically, unobserved himself. 

23—5 
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What a quaint original little face it was, and how bewitchingly 
wicked! Nothing of the regular statuesque style of beauty about 
her, far from it. There was a certain flatness of cheekbone— 
Calmuck, as he told himself—the eyes were too long and narrow, 
the nose too short, the lips too full. But what colouring, what 
hair, how bright the grey-green eyes, how attractive the strange 
and intense mobility of the whole countenance ! 

‘That little girl,’ he thought, ‘is just the sort to drive a man 
mad.’ 

And the more he watched her the stronger there came upon 
him an indescribable feeling which seemed to partake both of 
fascination and repulsion. 

‘ Marie,’ suddenly interposed Mrs. Holmes, mindful of her 
duties, ‘ let me introduce Colonel Hythe.’ 

The Colonel bowed low and ceremoniously over his plate. 
The girl gave him a direct bold look from her narrow eyes, and a 
little abrupt nod that was full of impudence. 

‘No doubt,’ said Gerald, in his most graceful way, ‘ you are 
aware of the responsible duty I have promised to undertake for 
Ned yonder.’ 

‘Oh yes, I know,’ answered Miss Marie promptly ; ‘ you pro- 
mised to attend his execution, and have the painful pleasure of 
rendering him the last service in your power.’ 

Colonel Hythe positively gaped, while to say that Ned blushed 
would be totally inadequate language to describe the series of 
hues his countenance assumed ; Mr. Holmes stared straight before 
him with the look of a man who is determined not to be surprised 
at anything ; Mrs. Holmes gave one of her extraordinary crows of 
laughter to hide the confusion she felt. 

Gerald was the first to recover from the effects of the shock. 

‘It was not fair of Ned,’ he said reproachfully, gazing at the 
unfortunate young man, now choking in his champagne glass, ‘ to 
show you my poor confidential scrawl ; I am quite at your mercy, 
but I trust you will remember I had not yet seen you.’ 

To his amused chagrin, the subtle and delicate compliment 
intended to be conveyed by these words was totally lost on Miss 
Prade, who immediately rejoined carelessly, ‘He did not show it 
to me, he left it about and I read it. I wanted to see if his 
friends were like himself.’ 

To the dullest among them-—save, indeed, the bridegroom 
elect himself—it was most embarrassingly obvious that the young 
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lady’s opinion of the gallant officer would not have been a high 
one had she discovered the resemblance in question. 

‘Mary,’ said Mr. Holmes in a warning bass, and holding the 
fish slice aloft in a threatening manner, ‘will you have some 
cod ?’ 

Marie glanced at the boiled denizen of the sea, and for a 
moment her eyes remained glued to its melancholy jowl as if 
attracted by some horrible fascination. Then a gleam of wicked 
amusement lit up the whole piquant little face ; she looked swiftly 
at Chatoner, aad from his amiable inane countenance, with goggle 
eyes just now staring dully before him, and receding chin drop- 
ping back from the gaping mouth, once again to the flabby head 
on the dish. 

Colonel Hythe was watching her manceuvres with some curio- 
sity; the meaning of them now flashed across him. Great 
heavens! yes, he saw it too. There was undoubtedly an absurd, 
grotesque resemblance between the cod’s head and Ned’s. He 
always was deuced ugly, poor old chap. 

Marie gave an affected shiver. ‘No, thank you,’ she said, 
with emphasis, and curled up her little nose with an irresistibly 
humorous expression. 

Gerald could not repress a smile; he alone had followed her 
little by-play, involuntarily their eyes met with mutual under- 
standing. Then instantly feeling hideously disloyal, he endea- 
voured to compose his features into an expression of rigid severity 
and to look as if he did not understand what she meant. 

‘What a pity,’ said Mrs. Holmes in the pause that ensued on 
this incident, to cover the delay which as usual preceded the ap- 
pearance of the first entrée, ‘that Ned is no longer in the army. 
It would have been quite charming if he could have worn his 
uniform on Wednesday and had his men all up the church and 
all that sort of thing, wouldn’t it? I always think it makes a 
wedding look so pretty.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Ned, with good-humoured acquiescence, ‘and then 
Gerry could have sported his V.C. and all the rest of it, and I 
should have felt so proud of the dear old boy.’ 

Miss Prade pricked up her ears with sudden sparkling interest 
and looked hard at the Colonel. 

‘ Has he got the Victoria Cross ?’ she asked quickly. 

‘Rather,’ cried Chaloner with generous enthusiasm, and 
forthwith launched into a most gushing account of his friend’s 
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prodigies of valour, not only dwelling on the especial feat which 
won him that most distinguished of all distinctions, but likewise 
all his other exploits which deserved quite as much notice but did 
not get it. 

With allan Englishman’s horror of such a situation the Colonel 
pished and pshawed and poohed, and telegraphed frantic signals 
across the table in the vain endeavour of silencing his indiscreet 
eulogist, 

His confusion was increased by the unwinking stare Mr. 
Holmes fixed on him during the whole narrative and the imbecile 
encomiums with which Mrs. Holmes interlarded it, and in which, 
at its conclusion, she positively wallowed. 

Miss Prade listened to her lover in attentive silence, and 
abstained from making any comment on his eloquent account 
beyond the sharp query she addressed to him, as he stopped, 
quite breathless— 

* How isit you haven't got any medals?’ To which Ned, some- 
what taken aback, answered deprecatingly that he had never been 
into action. He had come into his property only two years after 
he had joined, and was thus obliged to resign before having a 
chance of seeing any service. 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Prade, with biting scorn and truly feminine 
inconsistency. And then she turned her eyes once more on the 
Colonel and once more their looks met. 

Now he was not a vain man, nor an imaginative one, but it 
was apparent to him that the young lady’s réséda-coloured orbs 
betrayed a great deal more warmth than he was entitled to; and, 
though it was undeniably pleasant he would not allow himself to 
return the compliment, for, as he remarked internally, if he were 
Ned he certainly wouldn’t like to catch her looking at another 
fellow like that. 

He tried to think it wasa relief when she left the dining-room, 
but for all that, Ned’s platitudes seemed more intolerable than 
ever, and the great oak dining-room to have grown quite dark 
without the bright mischievous face. 

‘What a little devil it is,’ he soliloquised over his wine, ‘and 
what a fate lies in store for Ned. The girl hates him already, as 
anyone can see ; Heaven only knows how it will turn out. Poor 
dull fellow, one can’t help feeling sorry for him. The idea of his 
attempting to chain that brilliant butterfly creature to his side ! 
I fear me,’ thought the Colonel in a high moral strain, ‘it is 
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destined to be one of those unhappy unions—alas, too common— 
which end so fatally after a few years of conjugal misery. When 
a girl sells herself for money, how can anyone expect her to keep 
straight as a wife? It is a criminal state of society.’ 

The three were not very sociable as they sat sipping their 
claret round the board. Their host never talked, Colonel Hythe 
was not inclined for conversation, even Ned could not discourse 
for ever unencouraged. A deep silence fell on them and no one 
was sorry when after a due interval a move to the drawing-room 
was originated. 

Now, it was a very strange thing that the instant he entered 
the room, the Colonel became aware of Miss Prade’s absence, and 
still stranger the feeling of keen disappointment that came over 
him in consequence. Ned looked round forlornly and then in 
piteous inquiry at Mrs. Holmes, who shrugged her plump shoulders 
and rolled her eyes in cheerful deprecation. 

‘ How dare she behave like that to her future husband,’ said 
Gerald to himself in an unreasonable outburst of righteous in- 
dignation. ‘ It’s a burning shame; it is more than rude, it’s insult- 
ing to the poor fellow.’ 

He stood aimlessly looking at the pictures and inveighing 


against the girl in his own mind when Ned came up to him and 
said in a whisper— 

‘I am awfully sorry I left that letter about; I am afraid she 
will never forgive you. She is so proud and sensitive, poor little 
thing. Of course you noticed how strange she was to-night ; I 


’ 


believe she is really hurt, and I don’t know where to look for her. 

Gerald met his friend’s eyes with a pang of pity and an inex- 
plicable feeling of remorse. They might be fishy, but they were 
honest, true eyes for all that, and were now filled with a timid 
wistfulness that went to his heart. 

He clapped his hand suddenly on Ned’s shoulder and said 
cheerily, ‘ My dear fellow, it’s not your fault, it’s mine, for making 
such a confounded ass of myself when I wrote. Never mind her 
not liking me. What’s the odds, so long as she’s fond of the 
right person! She’s a lovely little thing, and I consider you 
eminently to be congratulated.’ It was touching to see how the 
‘Duffer’ revived under these words. Up went his spirits again to 
exultation point, where they remained stationary for the rest of 
the evening for all his wilful little mistress’s persistent absence. 

Mrs. Holmes retired early, to the infinite relief of Gerald, who 
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could not accustom himself to her extraordinary volubility nor 
her ceaseless peals of laughter; and after a cigar her lord and 
master followed her example. It was a primitive household, to 
which 11 p.m. was the height of dissipation. Ned had evidently 
fallen into their ways, for despite all his efforts and his genuine 
pleasure in the Colonel’s company, he went from one yawn into 
another till the latter could stand it no longer and literally drove 
him from the field. He himself was just beginning to feel lively 
and declined to move from his comfortable quarters, a decision 
which greatly disgusted the butler, who having too much idea of 
the ‘ convenances’ to put out the gas and leave the troublesome 
guest to his own devices, saw himself debarred from a part of his 
legitimate slumbers. The Colonel never felt less inclined for his 
couch. A curious restlessness had taken possession of him, and 
for nearly an hour he wandered aimlessly about the room, unable 
to occupy himself with anything. 

He lit one of his host’s excellent cigars only to throw it away ; 
mixed a stiff bumper of whisky and soda and left the inviting 
beverage untouched ; turned over all the magazines and could not 
make up his mind which to open. He must go out for a turn, he 
thought at length, or he would not be able to get a wink of sleep 
that night. 

It was very odd, but that little girl was always before his mind’s 
eye. It showed what slaves we are to our senses, moralised the 
guardsman, as he threw a cloak of Mr. Holmes’s over his stalwart 
shoulders. If she had been ugly, now, he would not have thought 
twice of her—she certainly was the last girl in the world for Ned ; 
a creature like that should be married to a man with a firm will, 
a man who could tame her. It would not be altogether un- 
pleasant either to have the taming of the lovely little shrew. 

He caught sight of his own face in the glass as he turned to 
leave the room. What did that absurdly determined setting of 
your face mean, Gerald Hythe, and that fiercely elated gleam of 
your eye? 

Pshaw! What a fool a man gets at this time of night ! 

He laughed angrily to himself as he hurried into the hall, 
seized a cap and made for a side door which his bump of locality 
informed him would probably lead out of the house. It was un- 
locked and yielded noiselessly to the pressure of his hand. 

A gush of warm air enveloped him, heavy with the intoxicating 
perfume of many flowers. He found himself in a vast vista of 
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towering palms and delicate sprawling ferns, a murmur of flowing 
waters fell upon his ear, the tesselated pavement under his feet 
was strewn with gorgeous rugs, with here and there a quaint- 
shaped, deep-cushioned bamboo lounge; the whole place was 
lighted in some cunning, invisible way from the great gas lamps 
in the hall ; it was beautified by every rare and exquisite exotic 
that can be imagined. A paradise of colouring, sweetness, and 
artistic construction, it seemed to the astonished Colonel like 
fairyland. 

This was the great Lutcombe conservatory, the one interest in 
life of its taciturn master, and through which he had intended to 
marshal his guest with due solemnity on the morrow, when the 
day was brightest. 

‘There ought to be an enchanted princess somewhere,’ thought 
Gerald, with vague reminiscence of his childish days of fairy tales, 
and then advancing he looked around involuntarily as if to seek her. 

And there she was in very truth, under the blossoming gar- 
denia bush that sent forth such delirious gusts of fragrance into 
the warm moist air. 

The Colonel started and then nearly laughed aloud at himself 
as he saw the little white figure stretched luxuriously on the 
settee, the fair tossed head supported on two round white arms 
that gleamed at him from the green gloom, the full white lids 
closed in apparent slumber. 

On tiptoe he crept over to her and bent down to gaze. 

The little humbug! She was foxing. 

He could distinctly see the quivering shadow of the dark eye- 
lashes on the glowing cheek, the dawning symptoms of a mis- 
chievous dimple, instantly suppressed ; nay, he could hear the 
catch of an irresistible titter breaking the exaggerated regularity 
of her breathing. 

He was not going to stand this. We all know the fate of 
sleeping princesses in fairyland. 

The Colonel did not pause to think about the duties honour 
and friendship alike imposed on him, did not even hear his con- 
science warning him against staining his spotless shield by an act 
of flagrant disloyalty. He forgot Ned altogether in the fascination 
of Ned’s bride, and stooping still lower implanted a very fervent 
kiss on the roguishly compressed lips so temptingly at his disposal. 

But the sin was no sooner committed than swift retribution 
came upon him. His heart stirred within him as, in all his years 
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of life, in all his experience of love and adventure, it had never 
stirred before. Good Heavens! What woman was this? Was she 
really enchanted and had she cast her spell over him? And then he 
remembered Ned. She was to be married to Ned on the morrow— 
yes, the morrow, for even at that instant the last strokes of mid- 
night were dying on the air—Ned who had been his friend ever 
since they were boys together, poor, foolish, trusting, innocent 
Ned ! 

The perspiration started to the Colonel’s brow, in the space of 
a minute a tumult of thoughts rushed through his mind. 

How was it that the memory of those days at Eton so long 
ago should have come upon him nowso vividly. That time when 
Ned took a switching for a fault of which he, Gerald, was guilty, 
and had the heroism not to reveal his devotion, even when the 
real culprit, with the brutality only one boy can show to another, 
taunted him with milksoppishness for crying over his punishment. 

How distinctly the Colonel remembered the gush of generous 
feeling which had filled his heart towards the faithful little fellow 
when the truth was by chance revealed, and the ardent friend- 
ship they swore for each other over a bottle of ginger beer. 

His face grew very black, his conscience very reproachful, and 
Miss Prade, peeping at him from under her long eyelashes, 
thought it was getting about time to wake up. 

This she did with an admirably simulated start and look of 
surprise, with the most bewitching blinking of very wideawake 
and watchful eyes, and stretching of the pretty bare arms afore- 
said. Then she looked up at the Colonel, who was standing over 
her as stiff as a poker, and withal a general appearance as if he 
were on parade. 

‘I believe I have been asleep,’ she said, with a little rippling 
laugh. 

‘I believe you have,’ answered the Colonel drily ; ‘it’s lucky 
I came in, or you might have slept here all night, perhaps,’ 

‘I had such lovely dreams,’ said Miss Prade, in a soft, low 
voice. After which remark there was a pause, and they went out 
of the dangerous fairy palace into the glaring light of the hall. 

‘Good night,’ murmured the girl, lingeringly, extending her 
soft little hand, and raising her lovely eyes, filled with caressing 
expectancy to his. 

‘Good night,’ cried he precipitately, shook her loosely by the 
hand, and retreated a few steps. 
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She waited a second, watching him with ever-growing wonder 
and impatience. Then turned on her heel petulantly, and walked 
upstairs with a loud tapping of small decided feet. 

The discomfited Colonel sought his own chamber so soon as 
Miss Prade’s door, closing with a sound which closely resembled a 
bang, announced to the world at large that she had retired to her 
room. He was not at all easy in his own mind, and for a long 
time could not compose himself to sleep. When at length he 
succeeded in doing so, matters were not much improved thereby, 
for it was only to fall into a succession of distressing nightmares, 
during which he was for ever trying to kiss a beautiful mermaid, 
who invariably changed into a codfish with tight yellow kid gloves 
so soon as his lips touched hers. 


PART II. 


THE sun was high in the heavens next morning, and the in- 
habitants of Lutcombe Manor had been astir for many hours, before 
Gerald Hythe awoke to the consciousness of a new day, and the 
presence of his valet standing motionless beside his bed with the 


matutinal cup of tea. 

‘A note for Monsieur,’ said Leclerc, in a subdued voice that 
could not have offended the sensibilities of the lightest sleeper. 

‘Pull the curtain, then,’ growled the Colonel with muffled 
ferocity from his pillows. ‘How can I read a letter in the 
dark ?’ 

In a trice the shutters were thrown back, and under Leclere’s 
obedient hand up flew the blinds, and a glorious flood of sunshine 
streamed into the room. A day to make the sorriest heart glad 
one would have thought, but decidedly the Colonel was far from 
amenable to soothing influences this morning. 

‘There, there, that will do; you are blinding me with that 
glare!’ he cried, irritably, and demanded his tea and his letter 
in the tone of one who is determined to have no trifling. 

He took a gulp; it was very hot and burnt him, and it was 
with some little effort he restrained the impulse to fling it at the 
valet’s sleek head; then he seized his letter and tore it open. 

It was only a sheet of paper clumsily folded ; surely he knew 
that sprawling hand in which the few hurried lines it contained 
were penned. It was blotted, smudged, crumpled, and the fami- 
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liar writing bore witness to as intense agitation as the words 
themselves. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, dear old man, Jet me come and speak 
to you. I am in terrible trouble, and don’t know who to turn 
to. NED.’ 

‘ Monsieur Chaloner wished to come into Monsieur more than 
an hour ago,’ here interposed Leclere in his cheerful way, ‘but 
I informed him that nothing short of an incendie or a telegram 
from the War Office would induce me to allow Monsieur to be 
disturbed before his usual time.’ 

‘Dolt! fool! idiot!’ cried Monsieur, in a fury. ‘ Bring Mr. 
Chaloner here instantly.’ 

Mr. Chaloner was evidently not far off, for before Colonel 
Hythe had time even to examine the foreboding in his mind, the 
gentleman in question was pompously ushered into the room, 
and Leclerc, every nerve alive with curiosity, vanished with a 
great appearance of discretion, to listen behind the door. 

Haggard, wild-eyed, bloodshot, dishevelled, poor Ned was 
indeed a doleful spectacle, and the Colonel stared at him in 
amazement as he rushed to the bedside, seized his hand, and cried 
out in tones of anguish : 

‘Oh, Gerry, old man, what shall I do? what shall Ido? She 
says she won’t marry me at all!’ 

‘Who—what ?’ gasped Gerald, while his heart gave a great 
bound, and then seemed to turn to stone. 

‘It is Mawry,’ answered the other, piteously; ‘this morning 
at seven o’clock she came to me in the smoking room, and told 
me she was determined to break it all off.’ 

‘She said,’ Ned went on, too full of his woes to heed his 
friend’s strange countenance, ‘ she said she never cared for me; 
but she had told me that so often before that I had got not to 
mind it much. And so I thought it was only a sort of scruple at 
the last, and tried to reason with her and tell her that I was willing 
to risk it ; seeing I loved her so much, she would have to love 
me in the end too. But then—then,’ said the unhappy lover, 
with a break in his voice, ‘she answered quite coolly that that 
was not the case in point at all, as she was about to explain to 
me when I interrupted her ; but that she had discovered that she 
was in love with somebody else, and under such circumstances 
no consideration on earth would induce her to become my wife. 
And you know, Gerry,’ added he, after a pause, to allow his con- 
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fidant to grasp the whole horror of the situation, ‘you know it 
can’t be true, because you are the only man—except her relations 
and myself—she has seen for the last three months, ever since 
we were engaged in fact, so she couldn’t have fallen in love since 
as she says she has.’ 

He sat down on the foot, of the bed and looked at his friend 
with a world of anguish in his honest goggle eyes, while for the 
first time in his life the Colonel felt those very unpleasant symp- 
toms produced by an uneasy conscience. 

For the first time, too, he had a difficulty in looking at a 
fellow straight in the face. He had rather not meet the eyes of 
the Dufter, somehow. 

‘T’ll not survive it,’ cried Ned, with a startling outburst of 
passion. ‘If I can’t have her, I’ll chuck up the whole thing alto- 
gether, I swear I will. I'll cut my throat.’ 

Poor old Ned! Who ever would have thought he had it in him 
to feel so deeply ! 

‘Come, come, old boy,’ said Gerald, in a strangled, feeble 
voice, ‘it’s only a little caprice of your lady-love’s, I daresay; you 
must not take it aw tragique like that. It’s just a last fling 
before she settles down to love, honour, and obey you. You'll 
probably find her as mild as milk by this time.’ 

This very lame suggestion met with the fate it deserved. 
Ned looked with melancholy reproach at his friend and did not 
deign to answer. 

‘Well, perhaps, after all,’ remarked Gerald, after a pause, 
speaking in a very small voice, and uneasily surveying the move- 
ments of his own restless toes under the bedclothes, ‘ perhaps you 
know, old man, if she is that sort of girl, it’s better to find it 
out before marriage than afterwards.’ 

‘Shut up,’ said Ned fiercely ; ‘ you don’t know what you're 
saying. She’d have made the best and truest wife man ever had. 
I know her heart. She’s as true as steel and as straight as a die.’ 

Once more there was an awkward pause, then Ned broke forth 
again with a fresh explosion of woe— 

‘Oh, Gerry, Gerry, to think it should come to this! I know 
I’m not fit to tie her shoestrings; I know I’m ugly and stupid, 
and all the rest of it. But she would have loved me, she must 
have loved me in the end.’ 

He brought his hand down on the bedpost with a blow that 
shook the whole frame. The Colonel sat up with a jerk, and 
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stared blankly at him, inanely vibrating to the commotion of the 
springs beneath him. 

‘Hasn’t Mr. Holmes any influence over her ?’ 

‘The worst,’ returned Ned gloomily; ‘she hates him. And at 
the first word of reproach he said to her this morning she flew 
at him and told him she knew he wanted to get rid of her, and 
that she would leave his house that day. And she means it 
too. I believe she’s packing now,’ concluded Chaloner with a 
groan. 

‘Ned, old boy. I’m heartily sorry for you. Id give any- 
thing in the world to help you.’ 

The genuine emotion in Gerald’s voice went straight to the 
poor fellow’s heart, and swept away his last straw of self-control. 

‘I know you would, Gerry! Oh, Gerry, don’t laugh at me!’ 

And with that the ‘Duffer’ gave way altogether and burst 
into tears. 

The Colonel was greatly distressed. Hang it all, why couldn’t 
he forget that day at Eton when Ned got flogged for him? Such 
a little shrimp of a fellow as he was, too. He flung his long legs 
out of bed with a desperate resolution, and coming up to Ned 
slapped him on the shoulder with an energy that nearly startled 
him out of his weeping. 

‘There, don’t do that, old chap. J’Ul speak toher. She shall 
marry you, or my name’s not Gerald Hythe. You'll trust to me? 
Come, that is right. And now clear away and let me dress, for 
there’s not a moment to lose.’ 

Never in all his rich experience had Leclere seen his master 
in so very bad a temper as on that memorable morning, and 
never had the gallant officer’s toilet been so agitating a piece of 
work. Nevertheless it was accomplished with unusual celerity, 
and in the space of barely three-quarters of an hour Gerald found 
himself pacing the library from end to end, every fibre on the 
strain to catch the sound of approaching footsteps, wondering 
whether the somewhat curt note he had sent Miss Prade would 
bring her to the rendezvous, hoping, if truth be told, that it might 
not. 

At last there came.a patter of high-heeled shoes, a rustle of 
silken skirts, a tempestuous bursting open of the door. What 
made the wilful maiden so fatally docile that day of all days in 
the year? Alack! Gerald knew only too well, and the knowledge 
did not tend to make him more comfortable. 
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She stood before him, radiant, smiling, expectant, her 
bright bold eyes making no effort to conceal the tenderness with 
which they regarded him; and for sure those crimson lips would 
have expressed no disapproval of a repetition of his last night’s 
audacity. 

Gerald felt mean. How near he was at that moment to 
finally and altogether betraying his friend, he himself never fully 
realised. But it was, perhaps, the very fierceness of the tempta- 
tion which drove him along the path of virtue in so violent and 
pitiless a manner. 

‘Miss Prade,’ said he, without giving himself time to dally 
with the tempter, and speaking very drily, in what may be called 
his orderly-room voice, ‘for the sake of our old friendship I 
have promised Ned to speak to you, to represent to you the folly 
and cruelty of your proceeding, and beg you to reconsider your 
extraordinary decision of this morning. I say extraordinary,’ 
said the Colonel, growing fiery red all of a sudden, and looking 
very hard at the young lady, ‘ extraordinary, inexplicable.’ 

Miss Prade grew just a little white as he spoke, the love- 
light in her eyes changed to an expression quite as warm but not 
quite so tender, and the smile on her lips became rather too 
much like a grin to be very pleasant, but otherwise she never 
‘turned a hair.’ 

‘Let us sit down,’ she said very quietly, ‘and I will hear 
anything you have to say.’ 

Now the Colonel had been bracing himself for a scene, for 
tears, reproaches—more perilous still, appeals—but this compo- 
sure he had not calculated on. It took the wind out of his sails ; 
he did not know how to meet it. Miss Prade sat down and 
motioned him to a chair only separated from hers by a little table. 
The perspiration was starting to the Colonel’s brow; he obeyed 
her meekly, wishing himself a hundred miles away. 

‘Well?’ asked the girl, leaning her two arms on the table and 
looking at him fixedly across it. 

Gerald ground his teeth. He was not going to turn back at 
the cannon’s mouth and lose his reputation for ever. Not he. He 
took the lead once more boldly. 

‘You see, Miss Prade,’ he said, ‘ you are treating poor Ned in 
a way that is downright dishonourable.’ 

Here a smile of so peculiar and disagreeable an import crept 
over her countenance that the Colonel again lost the thread of his 
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discourse, and after vainly struggling to recover it, relapsed hope- 
lessly into an agony of blushing silence. 

‘I think,’ observed Miss Marie, ina delicately modulated voice, 
‘ the less is said on that point the better. There is some proverb 
about not throwing stones in glass houses, is there not? I know 
you are fond of proverbs, Colonel Hythe, and do tell me, are glass 
houses the same as conservatories ?’ 

The unfortunate Co!cnel turned an apoplectic purple, got up 
and walked to the other end of the room. I grieve to say there 
trembled on the tip of his tongue some very tempestuous language 
indeed. 

Miss Prade followed his movements with an eye of shrewdest 
observation, then smiled to herself and lay back in her armchair 
with great placidity. 

She had not a doubt of the result of the interview; and per- 
haps the undisguised expression of triumph, which nevertheless 
sat so well on the young lady’s slightly defiant style of beauty, 
piqued her adversary into sterner opposition. However that 
might be, certain it is, that when he returned to his seat once 
more, he bore an appearance of pale, rigid determination he had 
not hitherto shown. Few men, above all those who possess them- 
selves any force of character, are likely to be gained over to her 
will by the display of a similar quality in a woman. 

‘ My dear girl,’ said Gerald, with paternal mansuetude, ‘I have 
no desire to waste my time or yours in unprofitable discussion, so, 
if you will allow me I shall just say what I have to say as briefly 
as I can. I cannot really believe that it is your intention to 
throw over poor Chaloner in the heartless manner you threaten. 
You are either amusing yourself at his expense, or putting his 
affection to a very bitter test. Ifit be only a joke, it is a cruel 
one, Miss Prade ; if it be a trial, in all conscience it has gone far 
enough, and I appeal to you not to prolong the poor fellow’s 
misery any more. On the other hand, if it can be possible you 
are in earnest, in the name of common humanity I trust you will 
reconsider your decision. For God’s sake reflect before it is too 
late ; do not bring yourself to break your plighted troth and wreck 
a man’s life in cold blood for the gratification of a perfectly foolish 
and groundless caprice.’ 

Here the Colonel stopped, feeling that he had spoken very 
well indeed, and that, whatever tke result, he had nobly redeemed 
his momentary forgetfulness of the claims of friendship, 
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Miss Prade, who had listened to him the while with the same 
quiet attention, paused a few seconds before replying. A shade 
had come over the bright triumph of her face, but it vanished so 
soon as she began to speak again. 

‘Bravo, Colonel!’ she cried, with a mischievous laugh, while 
two mocking little demons leapt into her eyes. ‘ Well, now you 
have said your say and done your duty nobly, and your conscience 
is quite clear again, I hope.’ 

Here she paused and looked at him, enjoying his confusion at 
having his thoughts thus calmly interpreted to him; and then 
with one of her abrupt changes of mood— 

‘That being settled,’ she said in a voice so soft it fell on his 
ear like a caress, ‘ let us talk of something else.’ 

She was perilously lovely, perilously sweet. 

‘Don’t fret for Ned,’ she went on; ‘ he knew I did not love him. 
I never deceived him, and for all we were engaged, sir, I never 
allowed him to—to kiss me.’ 

Her voice sank to a whisper, and then there was a dead silence. 

Miss Prade got red, and then Miss Prade got white, and then 
she tapped her foot, and then she bit her lip. And yet Gerald 
spoke not. Poor fellow, it was a hard tussle. He was no more 
than mortal after all, and she was passing fair, and—she loved 
him. She loved him; the thought set the blood coursing like 
wildfire in his veins, every chivalrous tendency in his nature 
stirred by the frankness of her avowal; truly, if he had sinned 
he was punished, for it was a cruel thing for a man to have to do, 
and it hurt him through and through. 

In a dumb frenzy of impatient longing he looked at her. Oh, 
if she would only understand how it was he could not speak, 
could not in the face of the world publish his treachery to Ned! 
How, if she would but wait a little while all might yet come right 
between them, and that without scandal. 

‘Well?’ said Miss Prade in a hard dry voice, rising stiffly as 
she spoke. 

‘TI have no more to say,’ muttered the wretched man almost 
inaudibly. 

They stood facing each other, both white to the lips; his eyes 
sought her face timidly, deprecatingly, appealingly, but she met 
his glance with one of scorching contempt. 

‘Coward!’ 

She hissed the word from between her little short teeth, hurled 
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it at him, so to speak, with such concentrated passion he felt as 
if she had struck him full in the face, and actually staggered as 
though under a blow. 

Then she laughed, a hard, jarring, almost brutal laugh, that 
seemed hideously incongruous coming from her soft young lips. 

‘Congratulate yourself,’ she said in a’deadly calm voice, which 
gave the Colonel an impression of a white heat of fury which was 
none too reassuring; ‘ you have thoroughly succeeded in your 
mission. Thanks to you I am now able to appreciate Ned, and I 
shall cheerfully marry him to-morrow. You have shown me too 
clearly the beauty of honourable behaviour, Colonel Hythe, for me 
to hesitate any more. I am sure you must be gratified by the 
excellent results of your disinterested conduct to me and to your 
friend.’ 

Flashing on him another withering look, she sprang to the 
door and screamed wildly for Ned. He could not have been far 
off, for he appeared almost instantly at the other end of the hall. 
The poor fellow had been enduring a perfect agony of suspense, 
as his ashen face and trembling lips bore painful witness to, and 
seemed scarcely able to speak with fright for what he might have 
to hear. 

‘Ned,’ cried Miss Prade, with another ugly laugh, ‘ be happy. 
I shall marry you to-morrow after all! Thank Colonel Hythe,’ 
she added, with savage emphasis, ‘for he has been a true friend 
to you.’ 

‘Oh, my darling!’ gasped Ned, and made a clumsy lurch to 
seize her in his arms; she, however, deftly eluded his embrace, 
and fled from him up the broad stairs with the swiftness of some 
wild hunted thing. 

Foiled in his first legitimate outburst, Ned sought a vent for 
his overcharged feelings in another direction. Staggering into 
the library he called his friend’s name in tones that quavered 
with grateful emotion— 

‘ Gerry—Gerry—Gerry !’ 

But no Gerry answered. No Gerry was there to receive the 
well-earned reward of merit. Contrary to all the traditions of the 
Guards, contrary to all the precedents of his name and race, the 
thought of another encounter was too much for the gallant officer, 
and he had fled before the enemy’s approach. 

Once more the happy party were assembled in the oak dining- 
room, for the weary day had at length worn away to evening, and 
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it was dinner-time again at Lutcombe Manor. To-morrow before 
three o’clock all would be over. 

How glad he would be to leave the cursed place—so mused 
the Colonel as he sat beside his irreproachable hostess. Truth to 
say it had been a hard day for kim, and though he had borne 
himself well, he was none the less sorely tried. He had done his 
duty at eminent trouble to himself; he had restored the ill-gotten 
goods he had unwittingly stolen, but where is it, save in Sunday 
School books, that such virtue is its own reward? The Colonel 
was all devoured with jealous pain; under his cold and smooth 
exterior his heart was tempest-tossed, his pride was bleeding ; 
and opposite to him sat Marie Prade, and through her purple 
eyelids, all swollen with crying, she looked at him as if she 
longed to kill him ; and the glorious crimson lips into which she 
now and then thrust the savage little white teeth, as though to 
punish them for their quivering, uttered no word that night that 
was not full of covert insult to him. 

Poor little girl! It hurt him, but he was not angry with 
her. Angry? he was yearning over her; yearning with a mad 
desire. To take the little upright form into his close embrace, to 
kiss the angry eyes and the dear tear-stained lips, to kiss 
the passionate mouth, and stop the cruel words with kisses, great 
heavens, what would he not give for this? Would not his whole 
life be little in the balance? And then, oh heavens! to have to 
see Ned gloating over her, to know that she was Ned’s—that to- 
morrow she would be his wife—that he, fool that he was, had 
worked and striven for it, was-it not enough to drive a man mad? 
And there he had to sit, and smirk, and talk, and joke with the 
best of them, to turn away his poor fierce little love’s arrows 
with a well-bred jest or a good-humoured laugh, to respond to 
Ned’s burdensome gratitude, to play the hypocrite, in fine, to 
them all. 

No one could have guessed at the volcano raging under his 
outward cheerfulness. Never had the Colonel been so brilliant. 
He was what is popularly called the ‘life of the table.’ Even 
Mr. Holmes was cheated by his genial humour into laughter and 
applause. The poor girl opposite to him felt, as the time 
advanced, more and more wild in her fury, more black in her 
despair. Could nothing, she said, make an impression on him ? 
There was a perfect frenzy of rage towards him in her heart, and 
this gaiety and indifference were more than she could endure. 
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The dessert was laid on the table, the servants had withdrawn. 
For a few moments the Colonel relapsed into silence, and allowed 
his weary face to rest from smiles. Nobody noticed how worn 
and drawn he looked, nor how sadly he responded to the insolent 
look Miss Prade now fixed on him. He was thinking to himself, 
with infinite heart-sickness, ‘Thank God the farce is nearly over 


5 


now. 
She, with two flaming spots on each cheek, continued to fix 


him with her insulting eyes. At last she spoke, and there was 
such strange emphasis in her clear bell-like voice, that all looked 


at her amazed. 
‘Did anyone ever hear of a coward getting the Victoria 


Cross?’ 

This said Miss Prade, still looking directly at the Colonel as 
she did so, that no one might mistake the import of her challenge. 
Ned grew lobsterlike in hue, the Colonel grew very white, Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmes exchanged glances of utter despair. 

‘ Did you ?’ said Miss Prade, with a laugh of scorn, address- 
ing Gerald in the most personal manner. 

‘ Miss Prade,’ answered he, very slowly, ‘I can only speak for 
myself. I know I have not the courage to do a base thing in the 
face of the world. Thus you may reckon me a coward if you 
will.’ 

Under his steady gaze her eyes fell. She tried to laugh, to 
rally, to retort with burning words, but instead only brought 
forth a strangled sob, and finally burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. 

The spectators of this little drama were lost in bewilderment, 
but its dénowment was such as precluded all attempts at expla- 
nation, and the sobbing girl was hustled from the room with all 
speed by her excitable sister, to reappear no more that night. 

The wedding passed off next day with a smoothness and 
decorum which its stormy preludes had hardly allowed one to 
expect. Everyone agreed that Marie was a lovely bride, though 
too self-assertive for the character; that Ned made a very silly- 
looking bridegroom, and seemed quite too sickeningly in love 
and too preposterously happy for anything ; as for the best man, 
there could be no two opinions, he was simply perfection. And 
so the general verdict pronounced it a very jolly wedding, and it 
all went off splendidly. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Chaloner at length drove away, amidst the 
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showers of rice and general acclamation, no one thought of 
noting that, alone of all the company, the Colonel uttered no 
sound to swell the cheering, nor what his countenance had been 
like when he had to shake hands with the happy pair and wish 
them ‘ God speed.’ 


PART III. 


ALL this has been past and gone for five years now. Colonel 
Hythe has ‘seen service’ again, has been brevet-major, and now 
colonel of his battalion; he has a few more medals to hang on his 
broad expanse of chest, the ribbon of the Bath besides. People 
talk of him as a distinguished man, and are proud if he con- 
descends to go to their parties. But this he seldom does. 

He was wounded in the last campaign, and is terribly changed. 
His raven hair has grown grey on the temples; that gun-shot in 
the knee has lamed him for life and marred that stately height 
of his most sadly. He looks gaunt and old and careworn, and, 
worse than all, the inner man is even more changed than the 
external. He has lost that boyish laugh of his, that jovial spirit 
that made him so popular; he is an embittered, soured old cynic, 
and not half the fellow he used to be. 

One day I came to know what it was had done the mischief 
with him. 

Of course, when he related to me the little episode which I 
have just had the honour to lay before you, he never pretended it 
was anything but a mere picturesque experience in his very varied 
life, nor did I let him see how clearly I could read between the 
lines. It is always a marvel to me how a man can allow the love 
for any woman to make him unhappy even for a day, not to speak 
of his whole life. There are so many women in the world, and all 
so very much alike. 

However, that is neither here nor there, and I will return to 
my story. 

It happened in this wise. Dear old Gerry and I were walking 
down Bond Street one afternoon—last June, I think it was—he 
with one hand on my arm, the other on his ebony cane, and 
limping very much. Some days his poor knee seems worse than 
others, and this day I knew he was in pain. 

We had just reached that dreadfully unwholesome, delicious 
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French bonbon shop, and were pausing before the window to look 
and laugh at the new extravagances in ‘ bonboniéres,’ when a very 
gorgeous carriage, drawn by two very gorgeous bays, drew up 
with a great clatter beside us, and a very gorgeous footman in 
powder leaped down to open the door. 

Of course we transferred our attention from the ‘ goodies’ to 
the equipage. 

A very little lady, dressed in the most marvellous combination 
of lace and jet, descended with great alacrity, and a little very 
ugly boy with goggle eyes and a gaping mouth, looking all the 
uglier for his splendid blue velvet attire, was carefully lifted out 
after her. 

The little lady looked full at us. She was very pretty, and I 
was placidly admiring her original countenance, when I felt the 
Colonel give a most violent start. 

He dropped his stick and hobbled forward, two hands out- 
stretched, his face suffused with crimson. 

‘Marie—Miss Prade—Mrs. Chaloner,’ he stammered, ‘is it 
really you ?’ 

I never saw the old boy so moved before. You may be sure 
I scented a romance, and was all agog to see what would follow. 

The splendid little lady cocked her head, and looked at him 
with a friendly, inquisitive, bird-like glance, totally devoid of any 
kindred recognition. 

‘ How do you do?’ she cried, in a clear ringing voice, which, 
however, was completely marred in my ears by the horrid way she 
italicised her words. ‘So stupid of me, I don’t quite remember 
your name, I have such a bad memory.’ 

Poor Gerald drew back, all the glow fading from his face. 
He looked very weary, and old, and haggard; a striking contrast 
to the plump, blooming, prosperous little matron before him. 

‘It is long, of course, since we met,’ he said, stiffly, ‘and I 
daresay I am much changed. But perhaps even the name of 
Gerald Hythe has faded from your memory.’ 

‘Hythe!’ cried Mrs. Chaloner, with a little shriek. I sawa 
keen glance flash for a moment into her eyes; it was not a 
pleasant one, but it was gone so quickly it could scarcely make an 
impression. ‘Of course, Mr. Hythe, how stupid of me,’ she went 
on, with neat blandness, ‘we met last year at the Selbornes, 
didn’t we? How is Mrs. Hythe? Are youintown? (Neddie, 
darling, don’t pull your hat, my pet.) What a lovely day—just 
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going to have a cup of chocolate—good-bye; pray forgive my 
stupid memory. (Come along, love.)’ 

And off she flounced into the shop, dragging her hideous little 
boy, who fondly clung to her, and whom she surveyed with the 
proudest maternal affection. 

The Colonel spoke not a word. He stood staring after her 
through the glass door until he beheld her installed at a little 
marble table before an overflowing cup of chocolate and a heaped 
up plate of cakes, which she attacked with right good-will. 

Then he turned away with an expression of humiliation and 
disgust on his countenance I have never seen equalled, and took 
my arm again in silence. We went into the nearest club, and I 
gave him a large bumper of brandy and soda, for he looked quite 
sick. And it was then he told me the story of Chaloner’s 
Wedding. 
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AN AUTUMN RAMBLE IN SURREY. 


‘TuE birds are flighting over the moor and in the junipers .. . 
I have seen some birds about very much like blackbirds and near 
their size, only some of them have a white ring round the neck 
and they are very shy. If you can make it convenient to come, 
get here about three in the afternoon.’ 

It is not often you can see the ring-ouzel in the south of Eng- 
land, so on receiving my friend’s note I set aside everything else 
for the day, and putting note and sketch-book in my pocket, set 
off, ten minutes later, my trusty ash stick in hand, for a good 
eight miles swing through woodland lanes and pastures, and along 
roads planted with great elm trees, varied here and there by an 
old oak and an occasional ash. The trees are changing from the 
green of summer to the more brilliant colouring of autumn. The 
distant hills, covered with beech and oak, show rich reds and 
yellows, broken up by warm olive. Nearing the moorlands the 
paths are broken at the sides, exposing fine fibrous roots. Hea- 
ther grows in patches, and firs are clumped about; a mountain 
ash flashes out with its load of crimson clusters—a treat for the 
birds. They will soon be gone, for the missel thrush, song 
thrush, aud blackbird dearly love these berries. I have eaten 
them myself often when roaming the woods. In Russia they are 
put iz spirits,as we do cherries, to make a warm winter cordial; jelly, 
also, to eat with game, is made from them. Rather bitter their 
flavour is, but decidedly aromatic. Furze in full flower is dotted 
about. Right in front of me is a giant fir, struck by lightning in 
a late thunderstorm. Great limbs of it, as large as some of the 
surrounding trees, are twisted like ropes ; a few limbs have escaped 
and show in weird contrast by their dark green foliage against 
the others which are scorched to tinder. From the trunk where 
the bolt struck the bark and ripped it off, long strips hang. A 
tree such as Gustave Doré’s pencil would have reproduced: 
twisted, tortured limbs like those in Danté’s ‘Inferno’! Close 
to is heard the ripple of a trout-stream. 

A peculiar feature of this road leading to the moorlands is, that 
in sheltered nooks and hollows you come on many very old manor 
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farm-houses, covered with mosses, lichens and house-leeks, stand- 
ing in fine ‘old-fashioned gardens and orchards, the whole sur- 
rounded by great elms. They have many windows, with lead 
lights ; and porches which would seat a whole family; walls shut 
them in, grown over with every coloured lichen, silver grey, pale 
green, and orange. Ferns and mosses spring from. between the 
stones. The very look of these homesteads brings a feeling of 
rest and quiet. Inside are large rooms with beams across the 
ceilings, and wainscot panelling runs right up to the top. The 
doors open with a latch, and passages lead to all manner of 
strange nooks and corners, and cupboards abound. If you are 
fortunate enough, as I have sometimes been, to be located in one 
of these old-time farm-houses, you will feel the blessed rest of a 
land of sleepy hollow, grateful sometimes after beating along the 
hard highroads. 

The hedges are a tangled mass of vegetation; wild clematis, 
briony, nightshade, ferns, and grasses. Briars display their red 
berries ; hawthorn, sloes, and nut-trees complete the show. Ina 
tree just over my head a scolding chatter makes me look up. It 
proceeds from a family of young squirrels, this year’s brood. 
They have come from the firs on a nutting expedition. Three of 
them there are, and very comical little fellows they look with their 
dormouse-like tails, for they are not yet bushy. They stamp, 
scold, and chatter at me, and instead of retreating higher up the 
tree, come lower down to have alook at me. They are young and 
innocent, but will be wiser before the winter is over. Young 
squirrels are pets I should not care to keep; they cry so pitifully 
for their mother. 

With the exception of a kestrel hovering over a meadow, and a 
covey of partridges dusting in the road, I have not seen any bird- 
life yet. The reason of that is, in the beginning of the fall of 
the year, birds, with very few exceptions, frequent the open fields, 
which abound in food of all kinds. Sparrows, even, take a holiday 
then. Those that come about my door to be fed at breakfast- 
time leave me at this time for about six or eight weeks. They 
have just now returned from their holiday, as hungry and as 
impudent as ever. 

We have reached the moor; but it is a Surrey moor, rich in 
vegetation and green turf, not a bare waste. The blue sky over- 
head is flecked here and there with fleecy clouds, and a soft 
breeze, just strong enough to whisper through the firs, comes 
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from the south. A stretch of thirty miles across the weald shows 
the South-down hills, with many chalk quarries in their sides and 
hollows. That flash of soft light between the distant hills is the 
open sea. The heather and furze are in full bloom, while the 
bramble and whortleberry shrubs, clothed in every shade of green, 
russet, and crimson, are brought into relief by the peculiar grey- 
green of the juniper trees. Here and there are clumps of rank 
rushes with stems of cotton grass, and a few bushes of black alder, 
the gunpowder wood of the foresters. This patch of treacherous 
ground, which is covered with verdure and feels like a floating 
sponge when you step on it, is where the wild ducks bring their 
young to feed after they have hatched them among the heather. 
I have known the cottagers drive them out of the springs, where 
they have gone to fetch water, without molesting them. 

A call-note sounds in the air. I look up; birds are passing 
over at the top of their speed, so as to make the South downs 
before the light fades away. The light creeps aloug the sloping 
hill-sides where they will rest for the night before crossing the 
water. I gather from their notes and their manner of flight that 
they are nearly all finches. They keep passing for about half an 
hour. Now is the time for looking out for the ring-ouzels. They 
will soon begin to roost up in the hilly portion of the moor. I 
am among the juniper trees, most of which are covered with 
berries. I generally eat a few of these in passing; they are not 
unpleasant and are considered wholesome. The ring-ouzel is very 
fond of them. Some years this bird is not seen on the moors ; 
sometimes only a pair or two pay them a visit, and another season 
‘ they are very common. They do not tarry long, but seem to, be 
resting to reguin strength for a long journey. 

A note something like that of a blackbird, only harsher, near 
at hand, makes me conceal myself. The hen shows herself; the 
cock will not be far away; there he is, sitting twelve yards in 
front of me, feeding on the berries; I can see him as I peer 
through the branches. His gorget is a pure white; he is very 
like the blackbird in many respects, but is a stronger bird, and 
his actions are wilder. His quick eyes have caught me, and 
his suspicious nature is aroused. Giving the alarm to his mate, 
he is off and away. I now turn towards the fir woods at the edge 
of the moor. On my way there I come across a hollow at the 
side of the bog, thick with fern, rushes, and tangle. A sound of 
water trickling catches my ear. This is just the place for black- 
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cock, if there are any about. Drawing up very quickly I begin to 
poke about with my stick. There is nothing here. Stay, right 
from under my feet there is a rush, with a clap! clap! Whirr! 
gluck! gluck! gluck! and a splendid black cock, in full dress, 
flies away. Why they will sometimes allow one to come so very 
near them is a mystery tome. Asa rule they are the most wary 
of game birds, and at the sound of footsteps are up and off. I 
have actually known them to be captured by hand when the 
plumage has been saturated with the dew which the bird has 
brushed off the cover in ranging for his food. As I trudge on, a 
rabbit now and then dots across the path till I reach the main 
track through the woods. Here I fall in with one of the wood- 
men, on his way home. 

‘So you’ve come to have a look at us agin, have ye? I 
was lookin’ at somethin’ from my house the other night that was 
goin’ on over this way.’ 

‘ What could you see from that distance ? ’ 

‘Why, the forest on fireagain. I could see the flames travel- 
ling high up at racing speed, and knew by the direction where it 
was burning. It warn’t only here, *twas on the other hills as 
well, about the same time too; but bless ye! ’twas only a lick 
just to clear the tangle off.’ 

‘Is that long stretch in the valley below where it raged ?’ 

‘Yes, but it ain’t nothin’ of any account. Why, ’tis all 
tuffety a’ready with fresh feed for the stock. As ’twas, and had 
been, *twas nothin’ better than a harber for them crawlin’ var- 
mints—you knows ’em. Why the young uns was afraid to come 
up this ’ere stripe for worts ; for they was hissin’ and crawlin’ all 
over the place. It’s cleared ’em off for a time, I reckon.’ 

‘ What was the cause of that fire, do ye think?’ 

‘An uncommon good un if I could just get them words out 
what some gentleman said as was paintin’ picturs about here. 
*Twas spon somethin’ or other. I know it was a spon.’ 

‘Was it spontaneous combustion ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it; don’t it sound gran’?’ Turning round and 
looking me full in the face, he continued: ‘ You knows us and we 
knows you; yes, it was just that ere spontanous combustun ; 
and I reckon there’s more on it comin’ before long. ‘Tain’t a 
bad name for it. Maybe there’s another, but spon— sounds best. 
One thing I’m going to tell ye, and most mortal strange ’tis too. 
‘Twas a dark night, as you knows; well, when the fire was tearin’ 
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full speed we hears a noise overhead what brought all on us to a 


stand. “T'was a sort o’ cryin’ whistle like; on’y there seemed to 
be no end to it. Sometimes *twas just overhead, then ’twas 
high up, and then it come from the firs. It was a row, and no 
mistake. Some on ’em said it warnt a nateral noise. Whatever 
it was gets over me. I’ve bin bothered about it ever since.’ 

‘Well, now, listen! Was the sound anything like this?’ I 
asked, as I imitated the cry of the golden plover. 

‘That’s it; what was the meanin’ on it all?’ 

‘Why, some flocks of golden plover going to the coast,’ I 
replied, for I had seen them myself that same night. ‘They 
were bothered by the flames and smoke, and for a time lost their 
reckoning.’ 

‘Ah, well, I’ve learnt somethin’, These ’ere lights in the sky 
o’ nights ’ll soon stop. Things ’ll soon come to a better level, 
they’re bound to. We has our rights o’ common, pasterage in 
cover for cleftfooted stock, and range o’ woods in mast and 
aker (acorn) time for swine, and grasin’ for geese. Now, you gets 
rummagin’ about a good bit, an’ I want to ask ye if ye knows 
what these ’ere village greens was kept for, and “ie they’re in 
the middle o’ the villages?’ 

‘They were used as goose-greens. It is a ih diaaaien fact 
that stock do not care to feed where geese have been grazing, for 
they foul the pasture. In an old-fashioned village you will find 
first the church, with the stocks just outside its gates, then the 
alehouse facing the goose-green and pond, round which the 
houses are, so that each cottager might have an eye to his geese.’ 

‘That’s as used to be; but just you let a goose waddle on to 
the green now and see what a chouter they make. You has to 
let ’em nib by the road, and if you has a Neddy you must take 
tickler care as he don’t walk about on the roads o’ nights croppin’ 
thistles. But bide a bit, peaceable folks we be, an’ always have 
been, we wants nothin’ but our rights, such as they be, and we 
means to have em. Like the badgers what hides in yonder hills 
we never meddles and don’t want to be meddled with. They’re 
quiet and means no harm, but if you drives ’em in a corner they 
fights tooth and nail desprit ; and a quiet fighter is the wust un 
to tackle.’ 

If one can inspire sufficient confidence in men of our friend’s 
stamp and class to cause them to open out their minds freely, 
one becomes aware of a fast gathering spirit of discontent 
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and dissatisfaction which will make itself openly felt some day. 
These cottagers and labouring men one might call conservative 
democrats. They are dimly conscious that the world is fast 
moving on; the old landmarks are being removed, but others are 
set up. In the old days, though their wages were less, there were 
privileges and ‘ pickings’ to be got from the old gentry, who had 
been amongst them from time immemorial, which they miss now. 
Their homes and the land they till are owned by new men of 
capital, who do not dress or walk like the traditional country 
gentleman, and the picturesque spots are haunted by an artist 
class who get workmen from London to build their ‘ furrin-looking ’ 
bright red villas, and whose provisions come, as their goods and 
chattels do, from great firms in town. The cottagers hate to see 
them painting on their commons, and will often surlily refuse 
to let themselves be put in a picture. ‘They does us no good,’ 
they say, ‘an’ they wants to get our common from us.’ 

Two graves, one on the hill and one in the valley, I was 
wishful to revisit. The first was that of my friend George 9a 
fine fellow who had faded gradually away after taking a severe 
cold in the forest. I remembered his funeral well. 

The churchyard where George was buried is on the top of a high 
hill, The church and its surroundings are sheltered by grand old 
trees and upland meadows. ‘Two miles down in the valley, at the 
foot of the firs, he had his home. Round the door and on the 
little grass plot the neighbours gathered from far and near to pay 
the last mark of respect to him. There was no lack of bearers, 
though the distance was long and the ascent heavy, before they 
reached his last resting-place. The coffin having been brought 
out they fell back on either side for his relatives to pass, and then 
the inhabitants of more than one scattered hamlet fell in to form 
a long procession, and proceeded on the road through the firs. 
Others joined them from various forest tracks, and presently the 
assemblage was complete. Even the children from the moorland 
school were there, walking two-and-two, hand-in-hand. George 
was beloved by all; he had lived all his life in their hamlet, and 
married a wife from it; and his manly, gentle bearing and 
generous nature had endeared him to all. 

No fashionable mourning garb is to beseen here. The lasses 
have their Sunday dress on, and some of the men are in their 
working clothes, having thrown down the axe and billhook to join 
the procession. There is nothing out of place in their mixed garb, 
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the surroundings are in harmony with it, and the whole forms a 
most impressive scene. 

When the churchyard is reached the followers arrange them- 
selves in a circle round the grave. The lasses have little bunches 
of flowers—those of them, at least, who have been able to get 
some; the others have sprigs of fir, juniper, and heather. 

And now the clergyman is heard saying, ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life,’ there are the mournful sounds of the earth 
falling on the coffin and the sobs of the mourners. 

Slowly, two by two, they file past; the women and the lasses 
drop their sprigs and flowers in the open grave and depart as 
they came, to discuss in sober-faced groups the good qualities 
of him who has gone. 

On his tombstone is graven— 

I'm a pilgrim and a stranger, 
Rough and thorny is the road, 


Often in the midst of danger ; 
But it leads to God ! 





THE LAST FLIGHT. 


‘ STRIKE up with fiddle and fife and guitar ! 
His Lordship, my Lady, here all of them are! 
We've drawn them this time with the posters, ’t is plain ; 
So dance till they cheer you, and then dance again! ’ 


She tripped from the footlights, she ran up the board ; 
A bow to my Lady, a smile to my Lord, 

A wave to the gallery, shouting in glee ; 

And a tear for her darling that no one could see. 


‘Play up with fiddle and fife and guitar, 
For the greatest of dancers, the world-renowned Star, 
The bravest, the boldest beyond all compare 
To flit on the tight rope and fly through the air! ’ 


‘Encore!’ cry the boxes, the ‘ gods’ hurrah gay ; 
But why does she tremble, and why does she sway ? 


Has her eye, once so nimble, grown dim with that ter ? 
Has she heard ’mid the bravos the gasp of her dear ? 


Pack away fiddle and fife and guitar ; 

She’s made her last flight, and the finest by far ; 
For high o’er the gallery, high o’er the dome, 
She and her darling have soared to their home! 





A LIFE’S MORNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS,’ ‘ THYRZA,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DANGEROUS RELICS. 


‘ BEATRICE is coming to act as my secretary this morning,’ Wil- 
frid said to his father, as they sat at breakfast on Monday. 

‘Is she ?’ remarked Mr. Athel, drily. ‘It had struck me that 
you were not very busy just now,’ he added, by way of natural 
comment. 

The junior smiled. 

‘By the way, she has only two more engagements—then it 
ceases.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ said his father, with much satisfaction. 

‘ After all,’ observed Wilfrid, ‘ you must remember that every 
one knows she doesn’t sing for a living. Art, you know, is only 
contemptible when it supports the artist.’ 

‘ Well, well, file your epigrams by all means; but we live in 
the world, Wilf. Criticise as smartly as you like; the danger 
only begins when you act upon your convictions.’ 

At half-past ten Beatrice arrived. She came into the study 
with a morning colour on her cheeks, threw off her mantle and 
hat, and let Wilfrid draw off her gloves, which somehow took a 
long time in the doing. She was full of bright, happy talk, most 
of it tending to show that she had already given the attention to 
the morning’s ‘leaders’ which was becoming in a politician’s 
betrothed. 

‘Do you smoke whilst you are at work?’ she asked, descend- 
ing from those high themes. 

‘I allow myself a few cigarettes.’ 

‘Cigarettes? Surely that is too frivolous an accompaniment !’ 

‘ Oh, it is only when I am musing upon the arguments of the 
Opposition.’ 

‘I see.’ Beatrice took the reply quite seriously. ‘ But where 
is the blue-book you want me to digest ?’ 
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Wilfrid shook his head, looking at her with a smile. 

‘You think me incompetent? But at least try me. I shan’t 
spoil anything.’ 

‘ An illustration drawn from the art of millinery, I imagine.’ 

‘Don’t be unkind. I’m afraid you wouldn’t let me write your 
letters ?’ 

‘By Jove! an excellent idea. Here’s one of the free and in- 
dependent electors of G—— writes to ask what my views are on 
the subject of compulsory vaccination. Do pen a reply, and I’ll 
sign it.’ 

‘ But what am I to say?’ 

‘The ghost of Jenner alone knows! I offer it as an oppor- 
tunity to show your fitness for this post. You have applied to 
me for work, Miss—Miss Redwing, I think your name is?’ He 
assumed the air of one applied to. 

‘It is, sir.’ 

‘Come, come ; that’s far too jaunty. You don’t at all under- 
stand the position of the person applying for work. You must 
be profoundly depressed ; there must be half a tear in your eye; 
you must look hungry.’ 

‘Oh dear—I had such an excellent breakfast!’ 

‘Which clearly disqualifies you for the post you seek. How- 
ever, Miss—Miss Redwing, I think you said ?’ 

‘TI did, sir.’ 

‘Vastly better. The applicant must always be a little ashamed 
of his name ; they learn that, you know, from the way in which 
they are addressed by employers. Well, I'll give you a hint. 
Tell him he’s an ass, or he wouldn’t have needed to ask my 
opinion.’ 

‘I am to put that into parliamentary language ?’ 

‘Precisely’ 

‘ And say nothing more definite ? ’ 

‘Really, Miss—Miss Redwing, I begin to doubt the genuine- 
ness of your testimonials. You surely have learnt that the first 
essential of the art of public letter-writing is to say nothing 
whatever in as convincing a manner as possible.’ 

‘But, if I tell him he’s a—a donkey ?’ 

‘You fear it will be deviating into truth. There’s something 
in that. Say, then, that the matter is occupying my gravest, 
attention, and that I hope to be able to reply definitely in the 
course of a few weeks.’ 
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‘Very well. Where may I sit? But I can’t use a quill, dear 
boy.’ 

‘Miss Redwing ! ’ 

‘0, I forgot myself. Have you a nice, fine point, not too hard ?’ 

‘Let me see.’ 

Wilfrid unlocked one of the drawers in hisdesk. As he drew 
it out, Beatrice stole to him, and peeped into the drawer. 

‘How neat, Wilfrid!’ she exclaimed. ‘ What a pretty pocket- 
book that is lying there. Do let me look at it.’ 

It was a morocco case, with an elastic band round it. Bea- 
trice stretched her hand towards it, but he arrested her movement. 

‘No, no,’ he said, playfully, ‘we can’t have prying. Here are 
the pens.’ 

‘ But do let me look at the case, Wilfrid.’ 

He began to close the drawer. Beatrice laid her hand on it. 

‘My aunt gave it me, long ago,’ Wilfrid said, as if to dismiss 
the subject. ‘Mind! I shall trap your fingers.’ 

‘I’m sure you won’t do that. But I do want to see it. The 
smell of morocco is so delicious. Just one whiff of it.’ 

‘Then you want to smell it, not to see it. If you're good, 
you shall before you go away.’ 

‘No, but now !—Wilfrid !’ 

He was pretending to squeeze her fingers in the shutting of 
the drawer. She would not undo her grasp. 

‘Why mayn’t I, Wilfrid ?’ 

She looked at him. His expression was graver than became 
the incident; he was trying to smile, but Beatrice saw that his 
eyes and lips were agitated. 

‘Why mayn’t I?’ she repeated. 

‘Oh, if you insist,’ he exclaimed, moving back a step or two, 
* of course you may.’ 

She took up the case, and looked at it on either side. 

‘ There are letters in it ?’ she said, without raising her eyes. 

‘Yes, I believe there are letters in it.’ 

‘Important, I suppose ?’ 

‘I daresay ; I suppose I had some reason for putting them 
there.’ 

He spoke with apparent indifference, and turned to light a 
cigarette. Beatrice put back the case, and closed the drawer. 

‘Here is note-paper,’ Wilfrid said, holding some to her. 

She took it in silence, and seated herself. Wilfrid attempted 
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to pursue the jest, but she could not reply. She sat as if about 
to write; her eyes were drooped, and her mouth had set itself 
hard. Wilfrid affected to turn over papers in search for some- 
thing, still standing before the table. 

‘You find it difficult to begin,’ he said. ‘ Pray call him “ dear 
sir.” Society depends upon that “ dear.”’ 

‘A word easily used,’ remarked Beatrice, in a low voice, as if 
she were thinking. 

He cast a glance at her, then seated himself. He was at the 
side of the table, she at the end. After a moment of silence, she 
leaned forward to him. 

‘Wilfrid,’ she said, trying to smile, ‘what letters are those, 
dear ?’ 

‘ Of what possible moment can that be to you, Beatrice ?’ 

‘It seems—I can’t help thinking they are—letters which you 
value particularly. Might I not know?’ 

He looked away to the window. 

‘ Of course, if you tell me I am rude,’ Beatrice continued, press- 
ing her pen’s point upon the table, ‘I have no answer.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ he replied at length, as if having taken a resolve, 
‘they are letters of—that I have put apart for a special reason. 
And now, shall we forget them ?’ 

His tone was not altogether suave; about his nostrils there 
was a suspicion of defiance. He forced himself to meet her gaze 
steadily ; the effort killed a smile. 

‘We will cease to speak of them,’ Beatrice answered, implying 
a distinction. 

A minute later he saw that she laid down her pen and rose. 
He looked up inquiringly. 

‘I don’t feel able to do anything this morning,’ she said. 

Wilfrid made no reply. She went to the chair on which her 
hat and mantle lay. 

‘You are not going?’ he asked, in a tone of surprise. 

‘I think so; I can’t be of use to you,’ she added, impulsively ; 
‘I have not your confidence.’ 

He let her throw the mantle over her shoulders, 

‘ Beatrice, surely this is not the result of such a trifle? Look!’ 
He pulled open the drawer once more and threw the pocket-book 
on to the table. ‘Suppose that had lain there when you came 
into this room alone. Should you have opened it and examined 
the contents ?’ 
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‘I should not—you know it.’ 

‘Very well. You would simply have taken it for granted that 
I was to be trusted to look after my own affairs, until I asked 
some one else’s aid or advice. Is not that the case at present ?’ 

A man more apt at dissimulation would have treated the 
matter from the first with joking irony, and might have carried 
his point, though with difficulty. Wilfrid had not the aptitude, 
to begin with, and he was gravely disturbed. His pulses were 
throbbing ; scarcely could he steady his voice. He dreaded a 
disclosure of what might well be regarded as throwing doubt upon 
his sincerity, the more so that he understood in this moment how 
justifiable such a doubt would be. After the merriment of a few 
minutes ago, this sudden shaking of his nerves was the harder to 
endure. It revived with painful intensity the first great agitations 
of his life. His way of speaking could not but confirm Beatrice’s 
suspicions. 

‘We are not exactly strangers to each other,’ she said, coldly. 

‘No, we are not ; yet I think I should have forborne to press 
you on any matter you thought it needless to speak of.’ 

She put on her hat. Wilfrid felt his anger rising—our natural 
emotion when we are disagreeably in the wrong, yet cannot con- 
demn the cause which has made us so. He sat to the table again, 
as if his part in the discussion were at an end. 

Beatrice stood for some moments, then came quickly to his side. 

‘ Wilfrid, have you secrets from me?’ she asked, the tremor 
of her voice betraying the anguish that her suspicions cost her. 
‘Say I am ill-mannered. It was so, at first; I oughtn’t to have 
said anything. But now it has become something different. 
However trifling the matter, I can’t bear that you should refuse 
to treat me as yourself. There is nothing, nothing I could keep 
from you. I have not a secret in my life to hide from you. It 
is not because they are letters—or not only that. You puta 
distance between us ; you say there are affairs of yours in which 
I have no concern. I cannot bear that! If I leave you, I shall 
suffer more than you dream. I thought we were one. Is not 
your love as complete as mine ?’ 

He rose and moved away, saying— 

‘Open it! Look at the letters!’ 

‘No, that I can’t do. What can it be that troubles you so? 
Are they letters that I owght not to see ?’ 

He could bear it no longer, 
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‘ Yes,’ he answered, brusquely, ‘ I suppose they are.’ 

‘ You mean that you have preserved letters which, as often as 
you open that drawer, remind you of someone else ?—that you 
purposely keep them so near your hand ?’ 

‘ Beatrice, I had no right to destroy them.’ 

‘No right!’ Her eyes flashed, and her tongue trembled with 
its scorn. ‘ You mean you had no wish.’ 

‘If I had no right, I could scarcely have the wish.’ 

Wilfrid was amazed at his own contemptible quibbling, but in 
truth he was not equal to the occasion. He could not defend 
himself in choice phrases; in a sort of desperate carelessness he 
flung out the first retort that offered itself. He was on the point 
of throwing over everything, of declaring that all must be at an 
end between them; yet courage failed for that. Nor courage 
only; the woman before him was very grand in her indignation, 
her pale face was surpassingly beautiful. The past faded in com- 
parison with her; in his heart he doubted of its power. 

Beatrice was gazing at him in resentful wonder. 

‘Why have you done this?’ she asked. ‘ Why did you come 
to me and speak those words? What necessity was there to 
pretend what you did not feel?’ 

He met her eyes. 

‘I have not spoken falsely to you,’ he said, with calmness 
which did not strengthen the impression his words were meant 
to convey. 

‘When you said that you loved me? If it were true, you 
could not have borne to have those letters under your eyes. You 
say you had no right to destroy them. You knew that it was 
your duty to do so. Could you have kept them ?’ 

Wilfrid had become almost absent-minded. His heart was 
torn in two ways. He wished to take the letters from their case 
and destroy them at once; probably it was masculine pride which 
now kept him from doing it. 

‘I think you must believe what I say, Beatrice,’ was his 
answer. ‘I am not capable of deliberately lying to you.’ 

‘You are not. But you are capable of deceiving yourself; I 
accuse you of nothing more. You have deceived yourself, and I 
have been the cause of it; for I had so little of woman’s pride 
that I let you see my love; it was as if I begged for your love in 
return. My own heart should have taught me better; there can 
be no second love. You pitied me!’ 
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Wilfrid was in no state of mind to weigh phrases; at a later 
time, when he could look back with calmness, and with the 
advantage of extended knowledge, he recognised in these words 
the uttermost confession of love of which a woman is capable. 
In hearing them, he simply took them as a reproach. 

‘If such a thing had been possible,’ he said, ‘ it would have 
been a horrible injustice to you. I asked you to be my wife 
because I loved you. The existence of these letters is no proof 
that I misunderstood my own feeling. There are many things 
we cannot explain to another on the moment. You must judge 
the facts as you will, but no hasty and obvious judgment will hit 
the truth.’ 

She was not listening to him, Her eyes were fixed upon the 
letters, and over her heart there crept a desire which all but 
expelled every other feeling, a desire to know what was there 
written. She would have given her hand to be alone in the room 
with that pocket-book, now that she knew what it contained ; no 
scruple would have withheld her. The impossibility that her 
longing could ever be satisfied frenzied her with jealousy. 

‘I will leave you with them,’ she exclaimed, speaking her 
thought. ‘ You do not want me; I come between you and her. 
Read, and forget me ; read them once more, and see then if you 
do not understand yourself. I know now why you have often 
been so cold, why it cost you an effort to reply to me. You shall 
never have that trouble again.’ 

She moved to quit the room. Wilfrid called her. 

‘Beatrice! Stay and listen to me. These letters are nothing, 
and mean nothing. Stay, and see me burn them.’ 

Irrational as it was, she could not bear to see them destroyed. 
In her distracted mind there was a sort of crazy hope that he 
would at last give them to her to burn; she might even perhaps 
have brought herself to take them away. 

‘That is childish,’ she said. ‘You know them by heart; the 
burning of the paper would alter nothing.’ 

‘Then I can say and do no more.’ 

It had been like a rending of his heartstrings to offer to 
destroy these memories of Emily, though he at the same time 
persuaded himself that, once done, he would be a stronger and 
a happier man. In truth, they had made the chief strength of 
the link between him and the past ; every day they had reminded 
him how much of the old feeling lingered in his being; the sanc- 
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tity with which these relics were invested testified to the holiness 
of the worship which had bequeathed them. He had not opened 
the case since his betrothal to Beatrice, and scarcely a day passed 
that he did not purpose hiding it somewhere away for ever—not 
destroying. Beatrice’s answer to his offer caused him half to 
repent that he had made it. He turned away from her. 

She, after looking at the pocket-book still for some moments, 
seemed to force herself away. He heard her open the door, and 
did not try to stay her. 

Half an hour later, Wilfrid restored the letters to their place 
in the drawer. If they were to be destroyed, it must now be in 
Beatrice’s presence. With something like joy he turned the key 
upon them, feeling that they were preserved, that the last fare- 
well was once again postponed. Wilfrid was not a very strong 
man where sacrifice was demanded of him. 

He neither saw nor heard from Beatrice till the evening of 
the following day. Then it happened that they had to dine at 
the same house. On meeting her in the drawing-room, he gave 
her his hand as usual; hers returned no pressure. She seemed 
as cheerful as ever in her talk with others; him she kept apart 
from. He could not make up his mind to write. She had refused 
to accept such proof of his sincerity as it was in his power to offer, 
and Wilfrid made this an excuse—idle as he knew it to be—for 
maintaining a dignified silence. Dignified, he allowed himself to 
name it; yet he knew perfectly well that his attitude had one 
very ignoble aspect, since he all but consciously counted upon 
Beatrice’s love to bring her back to his feet. He said to himself: 
Let her interpret my silence as she will; if she regard it as 
evidence of inability to face her—well, I make no objection. The 
conviction all the while grew in him that he did veritably love 
her, for he felt that, but for his knowledge of her utter devoted- 
ness, he would now be in fear lest he should lose her. Such fear 
need not occupy a thought; a word, and she flewto him. He 
enjoyed this sense of power ; to draw out the misunderstanding a 
little would make reconciliation all the pleasanter. Then the 
letters should flame into ashes, and with them vanish even the 
regret for the blessedness they had promised. 

Wednesday morning, and still no letter from Beatrice. Mr. 
Athel joked about her speedy resignation of the secretaryship. 
Wilfrid joined in the joke, and decided that he would wait one 
more day, knowing not what a day might bring forth. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


HER PATH IN THE SHADOW. 


YIELDING to the urgency of Beatrice, who was supported in her 
entreaty by Mrs. Birks, Wilfrid had, a little ere this, consented to 
sit for his portrait to an artist, a friend of the family, who had 
already made a very successful picture of Beatrice herself. The 
artist resided at Teddington. Wilfrid was due for a sitting this 
Wednesday morning, and he went down into the country, intend- 
ing to be back for lunch and the House of Commons. But the 
weather was magnificent, and, the sitting over, truant thoughts 
began to assail the young legislator. Bushey Park was at hand, 
with its chestnut avenue leading to Hampton Court. A ramble 
of indefinite duration was, in his present frame of mind, much 
more attractive than the eloquence of independent members. He 
determined to take a holiday. 

A very leisurely stroll across the park brought him to the 
King’s Arms, and the sight of the hostelry suggested pleasant 
thoughts of sundry refreshing viands and cooling liquors. He 
entered and lunched. It was a holiday, and a truant holiday ; he 
allowed himself champagne. When he came forth again, his in- 
tention to stroll through the galleries of the Palace had given 
way before the remembered shadow of the chestnuts; he returned 
to the park, and, after idly watching the fish in the shallow water 
of the round lake, strayed away into cool retreats, where the grass 
irresistibly invited to recumbency. He threw himself down, and 
let his eyes dream upon the delicate blades and stalks and leafage 
which one so seldom regards. If he chose to gaze further, there 
were fair tracts of shadowed sward, with sunny gleamings scattered 
where the trees were thinner, and above him the heaven of clus- 
tering leaves, here of impenetrable dark-green, there translucent- 
golden. A rustling whisper, in the air and on the ground, was the 
only voice that came thither. 

He had set himself to think of Beatrice. He purposed writing 
her a long letter to-night, wherein he would do his best to make 
her understand the light in which the past appeared to him, and 
how little those memories had to do with the present and its love 
and its duty. To be sure, he could not use the words of very 
truth. He would much have preferred to speak with unflinching 
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honesty, to confess that he had, even of late, often dwelt on the 
thought of Emily with tenderness, with something of heart-ache ; 
but that the new love had, for all that, triumphed over the old, 
and would henceforth grow to perfectness. But the character of 
Beatrice would not allow this ; in her, feeling was too predominant 
over intellect ; she could not recognise in this very frankness the 
assurance of an affection which would end by being no less than 
the utmost she demanded. He had to seek for subtleties of ex- 
planation, for ingenuities of argument, which, unsatisfactory as 
they seemed to himself, might yet, he thought, help her to the 
reconciliation he knew she desired. He was scarcely less anxious 
for it. For Beatrice he would never know that limitless passion, 
that infinite yearning alike of spirit and of sense, which had been 
his love for Emily; but she was very dear to him, and with all his 
heart he desired to make her happiness. He imaged her beauty 
and her talent with pride which made his veins warmer. Her 
husband, he would be loyal to his last breath. Community of life 
would establish that intimate alliance of heart and soul which 
every year makes more enduring. Were they not young flesh and 
blood, he and she? And could a bodiless ghost come between 
them, a mere voice of long-vanished time, insubstantial, unseiz- 
able as the murmur in these chestnut-leaves ? 

He grew tired of the attitude which at first had been repose- 
ful, and rose to wander further. Someone else, it seemed, had 
been tempted to this quiet corner, away from the road ; a woman 
was walking at a little distance, and reading as she walked. The 
thought passed through his mind that a woman never looked more 
graceful than when walking with her head bent over a book. 
When he looked that way again, he found that she had come much 
nearer, still very intent upon her reading. She had, in truth, a 
comely figure, one which suggested a face of the nobler kind. She 
would look up presently. 

Did not that form, that movement as she walked, stir 
memories? Yes, he had known someone who might well have 
paced thus beneath spreading trees, with her eyes upon a book of 
poetry ; not unlike this stranger, outwardly. In what black, sky- 
less, leafless town was she pursuing her lonely life ?—Lonely? 
why should it be so? Emily could not go on her way without 
meeting one whom her sweetness and her power would enthrai, 
and the reasons, whatever they were, that had forbidden her mar- 
riage six or seven years ago, were not likely to resist time. He 
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tried to hope that the happier lot had by this solaced her. Do we 
not change so? His own love—see how it had faded! 

Half purposely, he had turned so as to pass near the reader. 
At the distance of a few yards from her, he stayed his step. A 
little nearer she came, then something made her aware of his 
presence. She raised her eyes, the eyes of Emily Hood. 

Her hands fell, one still holding the book open. He, who was 
prepared already, could watch her countenance change from placid, 
if grave, thought, to the awakening of surprise, to startled recog- 
nition ; he could see the colour die upon her cheeks, flee from her 
lips ; he could observe the great heart-throbs which shook her and 
left her bosom quivering. He did not uncover his head ; conven- 
tional courtesies have their season. It seemed very long before 
they ceased to look into each other’s eyes, but at length hers fell. 

‘Is it possible that you are living in London?’ were Wilfrid’s 
first words. He could affect no distance of manner. To him all 
at once it was as though they had parted a few days ago. 

‘Yes,’ she answered simply. ‘In a far part of London.’ 

‘And we meet here, where I seemed to find myself by the 
merest chance. I saw a stranger in the distance, and thought of 
yourself; I knew you long before you looked up from your 
reading.’ 

Emily tried to smile. 

‘How little you are changed,’ Wilfrid continued, his voice 
keeping still its awed quietness, with under-notes of feeling. 
‘ Rather, you are not changed at all.’ 

It was not true, but in the few minutes that he had gazed at 
her, past and present had so blended that he could not see what 
another would have noticed. Emily was appreciably older, and 
ill-health had set marks upon her face. A stranger looking at her 
now would have found it hard toimagine her with the light of joy 
in her eyes; her features had set themselves in sorrow. Her 
cheeks were very thin; her eyes were dark and sunken. Wilfrid 
saw only the soul in her gaze at him, and that was as it had ever 
been. 

She was unable to speak; Wilfrid found words. 

‘Do you often walk here? Is your home near?’ 

‘Not very near. I came by the river,’ she answered. 

‘I am very glad that I have met you.’ The words sounded 
insufficient, but Wilfrid was by this time at battle with himself, 
and succeeded in saying less than he felt. ‘You will let me walk 
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on a little way with you? We can’t shake hands at once and say 
good-bye, can we, after such a long time ?’ 

He spoke in the tone one uses to jest over bygone sadness. 
Emily made no verbal answer, but walked along by his side. 

‘You still have your old habits,’ he said, casting an eye at the 
book. ‘Are your tastes still the same, I wonder ?’ 

‘It is Dante,’ she replied. 

The name brought another to Wilfrid’s consciousness; he 
averted his eyes for a moment, but spoke again without much 
delay. 

‘Still faithful to the great names. This is a lovely place to 
make one’s study. Were you here when the chestnuts flowered ?’ 

‘ Yes, once or twice.’ 

‘I did not see them this year. And you have been walking 
here so often,’ he added, wondering again, half to himself. ‘I 
have been to Teddington several times lately, but only to-day 
came into the park.’ 

‘I have not been here for a month,’ Emily said, speaking at 
length with more ease. The shock had affected her physically 
more than she had allowed to be seen; it was only now that her 
voice was perfectly at her command. Her face remained grave, 
but she spoke in a tone free from suggestion of melancholy. ‘I 
teach in a school, and to-day there is a holiday.’ 

‘Do you live at the school ?’ 

‘No. I have my own lodgings.’ 

He was on the point of asking whether Mrs. Baxendale knew 
she was in London, but it seemed better to suppress the question. 

‘ Have you been there long?’ he asked instead. 

‘Half a year.’ 

As he kept silence, Emily continued with a question, the first 
she had put. 

‘What have you chosen for your life’s work ?’ 

Wilfrid could not overcome the tendency of blood to his cheeks. 
He was more than half ashamed to tell her the truth. 

‘You will laugh at me,’ he said. ‘I am in Parliament.’ 

‘You are? I never see newspapers.’ 

She added it as if to excuse herself for not being aware of his 
public activity. 

‘Oh, I am still far from being a subject of leading-articles,’ 
Wilfrid exclaimed. ‘Indeed, I gave you no answer to your ques- 
tion. My life’s work is non-existent. All my old plans have come 
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to nothing, and I have formed no new ones, no serious plans. My 
life will be a failure, I suppose.’ 

‘But you aim at success in politics?’ 

‘I suppose so. I was thinking of the other things we used to 
speak of.’ 

Emily hazarded a glance at him, as if to examine him again in 
this new light. 

‘ You used to say,’ she continued, ‘ that you felt in many ways 
suited for a political life.’ 

‘Did I? You mean at home, when I talked in a foolish way. 
It was not my serious thought. I never said it to you.’ 

She murmured a‘ No.’ They walked on in silence. 

‘You didn’t read Italian then,’ Wilfrid said. ‘You, I feel 
sure, have not wasted your time. How much you must have read 
since we talked over our favourite authors.’ 

‘I have tried to keep up the habit of study,’ Emily replied, un- 
affectedly, ‘ but of course most of my time is occupied in teaching. 

Their walk had brought them from under the trees, and the 
lake was just before them. 

‘I will go on to the bridge,’ Emily said. ‘The boat I return 
by will leave shortly.’ 

She spoke as if expecting him to take leave of her. Wilfrid 
inwardly bade himself do so. He had seen her, had talked with 
her; what more for either? Yet it was beyond his power to stand 
here and see her walk away from him. Things were stirring in 
his heart and mind of which he refused to take cognisance; he 
would grant nothing more than a sense of pleasure in hearing once 
again a voice which had so long been buried, and there was no 
harm in that. Was not his strongest feeling merely surprise at 
having met her thus? Even yet he found a difficulty in realising 
that it was she with whom he spoke; had he closed his eyes and 
then looked round for her in vain it would only have appeared the 
natural waking from intense reverie. Why not dream on as long 
as he might ? 

‘May I not walk as far as the bridge with you?’ he asked. 
‘If I were not afraid of being tiresome I should even like to go 
by the boat; it would be the pleasantest way of getting back to 
town.’ 

‘Yes, it is pleasant on the river,’ Emily said rather absently. 

They pursued their walk together, and conversed still much in 
thesame way. Wilfrid learned that her school was in Hammersmith, 
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a large day-school for girls; he led her to speak of the subjects 
she taught, and of her pupils. 

‘You prefer : it,’ he asked, ‘ to private teaching?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Once on the boat their talk grew less consecutive ; the few 
words they exchanged now and then were suggested by objects or 
places passed. At length even these remarks ceased, and for the 
last half-hour they held silence. Other people close by were 
talking noisily. Emily sat with both hands holding the book 
upon her lap, her eyes seldom moving from a point directly before 
her. Wilfrid glanced at her frequently. He was more observant 
now of the traces of bodily weakness in her; he saw how meagre 
she had become, how slight her whole frame was. At moments 
it cost him a serious effort to refrain from leaning to her and 
whispering words—he knew not what—something kind, something 
that should change her fixed sadness. Why had he forced his 
company upon her? Certainly he brought her no joy, and pre- 
sently he would take leave of her as any slight acquaintance 
might ; how otherwise? It would have been better to part there 
by the lake where she offered the occasion. 

The steamer reached Hammersmith. Only at this last moment 
he seemed to understand where he was and with whom, that Emily 
was sitting by him, in very deed here by his side, and directly would 
be gone—he knew not whither—scarcely to be met again. The 
silence between them had come of the difficulty they both had in 
realising that they were together, of the dreaminess so strange 
an event had cast upon them. Were they to fall apart again 
without a word, a sign? A sign of what, forsooth ? 

Wilfrid moved with her to the spot at which she would step 
from the deck; seeing him follow, Emily threw back one startled 
glance. The next moment she again turned, holding out her 
hand. He took it, held it, pressed it ; nothing could restrain that 
pressure ; his muscles closed upon her slight fingers involuntarily. 
Then he watched her walk hurriedly from the landing-stage. . . . 

Her we follow. She had a walk of nearly half an hour, which 
brought her at length to one of the streets of small lodging- 
houses which abound in this neighbourhood, and to a door which 
she opened with her latch-key. She went upstairs. Here two 
rooms were her home. That which looked upon the street was 
furnished in the poor bare style which the exterior of the dwelling 
would have led one to expect. A very hideous screen of coloured 
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paper hid the fireplace, an1 in front of the small oblong mirror— 
cracked across one corner—which stood above the mantelpiece 
were divers ornaments such as one meets with in poor lodging- 
houses; certain pictures about the walls-completed the effect: of 
vulgarity. 

Emily let herself sink upon the chintz-covered couch, and lay 
back, closing her eyes; she had thrown off her hat, but was too 
weary, too absent in thought, to remove her mantle. Her face 
was as colourless as if she had fainted ; she kept one hand pressed 
against her heart. Unconsciously she had walked home with a 
very quick step, and quick movement: caused her physical suffer- 
ing. She sat thus for a quarter of an hour, when there came a 
tap at the door, 

Her landlady entered. 

‘Oh, I thought, Miss Hood,’ she began, ‘ you’d maybe rung 
the bell as usual, and I hadn’t heard it. I do sometimes think 
I’m getting a little hard of hearing; my husband tells me of it. 
Will you have the tea made?’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Willis,’ Emily replied, rising. 

She opened a low cupboard beside the fireplace, took out a tea- 
pot, and put some tea into it. 

‘You'd have a long walk, I suppose,’ continued the woman, 
‘and delightful weather for it, too. But you must mind as you 
don’t over-tire yourself. You don’t look very strong, if I may 
say it.’ 

‘Oh, I am very well,’ was the mechanical reply. 

After a few more remarks the landlady took away the tea-pot. 
Emily then drew out a cloth from the cupboard, and other things 
needful for her evening meal. Presently the tea-pot returned 
filled with hot water. Emily was glad to pour out a cup and 
drink it, but she ate nothing. In a short time she rang the bell 
to have the things removed. This time a little girl appeared. 

‘Eh, Miss,’ was the exclamation of the child, on examining 
the state of the table, ‘ you haven’t eaten nothing!’ 

‘No, I don’t want anything just now, Milly,’ was the quiet 
reply. 

‘ Shall I leave the bread and butter out?’ 

‘No, thank you. I'll have some later.’ 

‘Is there anything I could get you, Miss?’ 

‘Nothing, Milly. Take the things away, there’s a good girl.’ 

Emily had seated herself on the couch again; when the girl 
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was gone she lay down, her hands beneath her head. Long, long 
since she had had so much to think of as to-night. 

At first she had found Wilfrid a good deal altered. He looked 
so much older; his bearded face naturally caused that. But 
before he had spoken twenty words how well she knew that the 
change was only of appearance. His voice was a little deeper, but 
the tone and manner of his speaking carried her back to the days 
when they had first exchanged words when she was a governess at 
The Firs in Surrey, and Wilfrid was the interesting young fellow 
who had overworked himself at college. The circumstances of to- 
day’s meeting had reproduced something of the timidity with 
which he had approached her when they were strangers.. This 
afternoon she had scarcely looked into his eyes, but she felt their 
gaze upon her, and felt their power as of old—ah, fifty-fold 
stronger ! 

Was he married? It was more than possible. Nothing had 
escaped him inconsistent with that, and he was not likely to 
speak of it directly. It would account for the nature of his em- 
harrassment in talking with her; her keen insight distinguished 
something more than the hesitation which common memories 
would naturally cause. And that pressure of the hand at parting 
which had made her heart leap with such agony, might well be his 
way of intimating to her that this meeting would have no sequel. 
Was it to be expected that he should remain unmarried? Had 
she hoped it ? 

It could not be called hope, but for two or three years some- 
thing had grown in her which made life a succession of alternating 
longings and despairs. For Emily was not so constituted that 
the phase of thought and feeling which had been brought about 
by the tragedy of her home could perpetuate itself and become 
her normal consciousness. When she fled from Dunfield she 
believed that the impulses then so strong would prevail with her 
to the end of her life, that the motives which were then pre- 
dominant in her soul would maintain their ruling force for ever. 
And many months went by before she suspected that her imagina- 
tion had deceived her; imagination, ever the most potent factor 
of her being, the source alike of her strength and her weakness. 
But there came a day when the poignancy of her grief was sub- 
dued, and she looked around her upon a world more desolate than 
that in which she found herself on the day of her mother’s burial. 
She began to know once more that she was young, and that 
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existence stretched before her a limitless tract of barren en- 
durance. 

The rare natures which are in truth ruled by the instinct of 
renunciation, which find in the mortification of sense a spring of 
unearthly joy brimming higher with each self-conquest, may 
experience temptation and relapse, but the former is a new occa- 
sion for the arming of the spirit, and the latter speedily leads to 
a remorse which is the strongest of all incentives to ascetic 
struggle. Emily had not upon her the seal of sainthood. It was 
certain that at some point of her life asceticism would make 
irresistible claim upon the strongholds of her imagination ; none 
the less certain that it would be but for a time, that it would 
prove but a stage in her development. To her misfortune the 
occasion presented itself in connection with her strongest native 
affections, and under cirenmstances which led her to an irretriev- 
able act. Had she been brought up in a Roman Catholic country 
she would doubtless have thrown herself into a convent, finding 
her stern joy in the thought that no future wavering was possible. 
Attempting to make a convent of her own mind, she soon knew 
too well that her efforts mocked her, that there was in her an 
instinct stronger than that of renunciation, and that she had con- 
demned herself to a life of futile misery. 

Her state of mind for the year following her father’s death was 
morbid, little differing from madness; and she came at length to 
understand that. When time had tempered her anguish, she saw 
with clear eyes that her acts had been guided by hallucinations. 
Never would sorrow for her parents cease to abide with her, but 
sorrow cannot be the sustenance of a life through those years when 
the mind is strongest and the sensations most vivid. Had she 
by her self-mortification done aught to pleasure those dear ones 
- who slept their last sleep? It had been the predominant feature 
of her morbid passion to believe that piety demanded such a 
sacrifice. Grief may reach such a point that to share the utter- 
most fate of the beloved one seems blessedness; in Emily’s mind 
that moment of supreme agony had been protracted till unreason- 
ing desire took to itself the guise of duty. Duty so represented 
cannot maintain its sanction when the wounds of nature grow 
towards healing. 

She strove with herself. The reaction she was experiencing 
seemed to her a shameful weakness. Must she cease to know the 
self-respect which comes of conscious perseverance in a noble 
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effort ? Must she stand self-condemned, an ignoble nature, incap- 
able of anything good and great—and that, after all her ambi- 
tions? Was she a mere waif, at the mercy of the currents of 
sense? Never before had she felt this condemnation of her own 
spirit. She had suffered beyond utterance, but ever with a sup- 
port which kept her from the last despair; of her anguish had 
come inspiration. Now she felt herself abandoned of all spiritual 
good. She came to loathe her life as a polluted stream. The 
image of Wilfrid, the memory of her lost love, these grew to be 
symbols of her baseness. It was too much to face those with 
whom daily duty brought her in contact ; surely they must read in 
her face the degradation of which she was conscious. As much as 
possible she kept apart from all, nursing her bitter self-reproach. 

Then it was that she sought relief in the schemes which natu- 
rally occur to a woman thus miserable. She would relinquish her 
life as a teacher, and bury her wretchedness beneath physical 
hardship. There was anguish enough in the world, and she would 
go to live inthe midst of it, would undertake the hardest and 
most revolting tasks in some infirmary; thus might she crush 
out of herself the weakness which was her disgrace. It remained 
only a vision. That which was terribly real, the waste and woe 
of her heart, grew ever. 

She yielded. Was not the true sin this that she tried to 
accomplish—the slaying of the love which cried so from her inmost 
being? Glimpses of the old faith began to be once more vouch- 
safed her; at moments she knew the joy of beautiful things. 
This was in spring-time. Living in the great seaport, she could 
easily come within sight of the blue line where heaven and ocean 
met, and that symbol of infinity stirred once more the yearnings 
for boundless joy which in bygone days she had taught herself to 
accept as her creed. Supposing that her father had still know- 
ledge of the life she led, would it make him happy to know that 
she had deprived herself of every pleasure, had for his sake ruined 
a future which might have been so fair? Not thus do we show 
piety to the dead; rather in binding our brows with every flower 
our hands may cull, and in drinking sunlight as long as the west 
keeps for us one gleam. 

She had destroyed herself. Joy could arise to her from but 
one source, and that was stopped for ever. For it never came to 
Emily as the faintest whisper that other love than Wilfrid’s might 
bless her life. That was constancy which nothing could shake 
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in this she would never fall from the ideal she had set before her- 
self. She no longer tried to banish thoughts of what she had 
lost ; Wilfrid was a companion at all hours far more real than the 
people with whom she had to associate. She had, alas, destroyed 
his letters; she had destroyed the book in which she wrote the 
secrets of her heart that he might some day read them. The lack 
of a single thing that had come to her from him made the more 
terribly real the severance of his life from hers. She anguished 
without hope. 

Then there came to her the knowledge that her bodily strength 
was threatened by disease. She had fainting fits, and in the com- 
fort administered by those about her she read plainly what was 
meant to be concealed. At times this was a relief; at least she 
might hope to be spared long years of weary desolation, and 
death, come when he might, would be a friend. In other hours 
the all but certainty of her doom was a thought so terrible that 
reason well-nigh failed before it. Was there no hope for her for 
ever, nothing but the grave to rest her tired heart? Why had 
fate dealt with her so cruelly? She looked round and saw none 
upon whom had fallen a curse so unrelieved. 

At last the desire to go once more to the south of England 
grew overpowering. If she could live in London, she felt it might 
console her to feel that she was near Wilfrid; he would not seem, 
as now, in a world utterly remote. Perchance she might one day 
even see him. If she had knowledge of the approach of death, 
Wilfrid would not refuse to come and see her at the last, and with 
her hand in his how easy it would be to die. She sought for 
means of supporting herself in London ; she still had money saved 
from that which the sale of her father’s house had brought her, 
but she did not wish to use more of this than she could help, 
keeping it for a certain cherished purpose. After many months 
of fruitless endeavour, she found a place in a school in Hammer- 
smith... 

And Wilfrid had sat by her, had looked at her with something 
of the old tenderness, had pressed her hand as no one else would. 
Far into the night she lay thinking over every word he had 
spoken. Sometimes she wept—poor Emily! He had not asked 
her where she lived; for that doubtless there was good reason. 
But it was much to have seen him this once. Again she wept, 
saying to herself that she loved him,-—that he was lost to her,— 
that she must die. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


HER PATH IN THE LIGHT. 


Tuat Wilfrid did not at the last moment leap on shore and follow 
Emily seemed to him less the result of self-control than obedience 
to outward restraint; it was as though an actual hand lay on his 
shoulder and held him back. He went back to his seat, and again 
fell into dreaminess. 

The arrival of the boat at Chelsea pier reminded him that he 
must land; thence he drove home. On reaching the house he 
found Mrs. Birks there; she had called to see his father, and was 
in the hall on the point of leaving as he entered. She stepped up 
to him, and spoke in a low voice. 

‘What is the matter with Beatrice ?’ 

‘The matter? How?’ 

‘She seems out of sorts. Come round and see her, will you?’ 

‘I really can’t just now,’ Wilfrid replied. ‘Do you mean that 
she is not well?’ 

‘Something seems to be upsetting her. Why can’t you come 
and see her ?’” 

‘I can’t this evening. I have an engagement.’ 

‘Very well. But you had better come soon, I think.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Wilfrid, with some show of im- 
patience. ‘Is she ill?’ 

‘Not exactly ill, I suppose. Of course I mustn’t interfere. 
No doubt you understand.’ 

‘I will come as soon as I can,’ Wilfrid said. And he added, 
‘Has she—spoken to you about anything ?’ 

‘I wish she had. She will speak neither to me nor to anyone 
else. It is too bad, Wilf, if you let her fret herself into a fever. 
She is just the girl to do it, you know.’ 

She nodded, smiled, and went off. Wilfrid, having committed 
himself to an engagement, loitered about in his dressing-room for 
awhile, then, without seeing his father, betook himself to his club 
and dined there. After passing the early part of the evening in an 
uncomfortable way, with the help of newspapers and casual conver- 
sation, he went home again and shut himself in his study. 

He sat long, without attempting to do anything. About mid- 
night he rose as if to leave the room, but, instead of doing so, 
paced the floor for a few minutes; then he opened a certain 
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drawer in his writing-table, and took out the morocco case which 
contained Emily’s letters. He slipped off the band. The letters 
were still in their envelopes, and lay in the order in which he 
had received them. He drew forth the first and began to read it. 
He read them all. 

Till the early daybreak he remained in the room, sometimes 
walking about, sometimes seating himself to re-read this letter 
and that. Twenty-four hours ago these written words would have 
touched his heart indeed, but only as does the memory of an irre- 
coverable joy; he could have read them, and still have gone to 
meet Beatrice as usual, or with but a little more than his ordi- 
nary reserve in her presence. It was otherwise now. ‘The very 
voice had spoken again, and its tones lingering with him made 
the written characters vocal ; each word uttered itself as it met 
his eye; Emily spoke still. The paper was old, the ink faded, 
but the love was of this hour. He grew fevered, and it was the 
fever of years ago, which had only been in appearance subdued ; 
it had lurked still in his blood, and now asserted itself with the 
old dire mastery. 

He marvelled that he had suffered her to leave him without 
even learning where she lived. He could not understand what 
his mood had been, what motives had weighed with him. He 
had not been conscious of a severe struggle to resist a temptation ; 
the temptation had not, in fact, yet formed itself. What was her 
own thought? She had answered his questions freely, perhaps 
would have told him without hesitation the address of her lodgings. 
Clearly she no longer sought to escape him. But that, he reminded 
himself, was only the natural response to his own perfectly calm 
way of speaking; she could not suggest embarrassments when it was 
his own cue to show that he felt none. She was still free, it seemed, 
but what was her feeling towards him? Did she still love him? 
Was the mysterious cause which had parted them still valid? 

When already it was daylight, he went upstairs and lay down 
on the bed; he was weary, but not with the kind of weariness 
that brings sleep. His mind was occupied with plans for discover- 
ing where Emily lived. Mrs. Baxendale had professed to have 
lost sight of her; Wilfrid saw now that there was a reason for 
concealing the truth, and felt that in all probability his friend 
had misled him ; in any case, he could not apply to her. Was 
there a chance of a second meeting in the same place? Emily 
was sure to be free on Saturday afternoon ; but only in one case 
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would she go to the park again—if she desired to see him, and 
imagined a corresponding desire on his side. And that was an 
unlikely thing; granting she loved him, it was not in Emily’s 
character to scheme thus, under the circumstances. 

Yet why had she chosen to come and live in London? 

Beatrice he had put out of his thoughts. He did not do it 
deliberately ; he made no daring plans; simply he gave himself 
over to the rising flood of passion, without caring to ask whither 
it would bear him. Though it fevered him, there was a luxury in 
the sense of abandonment once more to desire which suffered no 
questioning. That he had ever really loved Beatrice he saw now 
to be more than doubtful; that he loved Emily was as certain as 
that he lived. To compare the images of the two women was to 
set side by side a life sad and wan with one which bloomed like a 
royal flower, a face whose lines were wasted by long desolation 
with one whose loveliness was the fit embodiment of supreme joy. 
But in the former he found a beauty of which the other offered 
no suggestion, a beauty which appealed to him with the most 
subtle allurements, which drew him as with siren song, which, 
if he still contemplated it, would inspire him with recklessness. 
He made no effort to expel it from his imagination; every hour 
it was sweeter to forget the facts of life and dream of what 
might be. 

Through this day and that which followed he kept away from 
home, only returning late at night. No more news of Beatrice 
came. He saw that his father regarded him with looks of curiosity, 
but only conversation of the wonted kind passed between them. 
When Saturday arrived he was no longer in doubt whether to 
pursue the one faint hope of finding Emily again in Bushey Park ; 
the difficulty was to pass the time till noon, before which it was 
useless to start. He was due for the last sitting in the studio at 
Teddington, but that was an ordeal impossible to go through in 
his present state of mind. He went to Hampton by train, lunched 
again at the King’s Arms, though but hastily, and at length 
reached the spot in the park where his eyes had discovered Emily 
reading. 

It was not such a day as Wednesday had been; the sun shone 
intermittently, but there was threatening of rain. A vehicle now 
and then drove along the avenue taking holiday-makers to the 
Palace, and, near the place where Wilfrid walked, a party was 
picnicking ‘under the trees. But he in vain sought for one who 
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wandered alone, one who, in the sea could move him to 
uncertain hope. 

Why had he come? Suppose he did again meet Emily, what 
had he to say to her? Long and useless waiting naturally sug- 
gested such thoughts, and the answer to them was a momentary 
failing at the heart, a touch of fear. Was he prepared to treat 
this temporary coldness between Beatrice and himself as a final 
rupture? Was his present behaviour exactly that of a man who 
recognises rules of honour? If he had no purpose in wishing to 
see Emily but the satisfaction of a desire about which he would 
not reason, was it not unqualified treachery in which he was 
involving himself, treachery to two women and to one of them 
utter cruelty? He turned to walk towards the lake, desperate 
that his hope had failed, and at the same time—strange contra- 
diction—glad in the thought that, having once yielded, he might 
overcome his madness. He passed the lake, and reached the exit 
from the park. At the same moment Emily was entering. 

Her face expressed an agony of shame; she could not raise 
her eyes, could not speak. She gave him her hand mechanically, 
and walked on with her looks averted. Her distress was so un- 
concealed that it pained him acutely. He could not find words 
till they had walked a distance of twenty or thirty yards. Then 
he said: 

‘I came purposely to-day, in the hope that you might by 
chance be here. Do I annoy you?’ 

She half-turned her face to him, but the effort to speak was 
vain. 

A still longer silence followed. Wilfrid knew at length what 
he had done. That utterance of his had but one meaning, Emily’s 
mute reply admitted of but one interpretation. His eyes dazzled ; 
his heart beat violently. A gulf sank before him, and there was 
no longer choice but to plunge into it. He looked at his com- 
panion, and—farewell the solid ground. 

‘Emily, is it your wish that I should leave you?’ 

She faced him, moved her lips, motioned ‘ no’ with her head. 
She was like one who is led to death. 

‘Then I will not leave you. Let us walk gently on; you 
shall speak to me when you feel able.’ 

He cared for no obstacle now. She was come back to him 
from the dead, and to him it was enough of life to hold her. Let 
the world go; let all speak of him as they would ; this pale, weary- 
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eyed woman should henceforth represent existence to him. He 
would know no law but the bidding of his sovereign love. 

She spoke. 

‘ Have I fallen in your eyes?’ 

‘You have always been to me the highest, and will be whilst 
I live.’ 

They had passed into the shadow of the trees; he took her 
hand and held it. The touch seemed to strengthen her, for she 
looked at him again and spoke firmly. 

‘Neither was my coming without thought of you. I had no 
hope that you would be here, no least hope, but I came because 
it was here I had seen you.’ 

‘Since Wednesday,’ Wilfrid returned, ‘I have read your letters 
many times. Could you still speak to me as you did then?” 

‘If you could believe me.’ 

You said once that you did not love me.’ 

‘It was untrue.’ 

‘May you tell me now what it was that came between us ?’ 

She fixed upon him a gaze of sad entreaty, and said, under 
her breath, ‘ Not now.’ 

‘Then I will never ask. Let it be what it might; your 
simple word that you loved me is all I need.’ 

‘T will tell you,’ Emily replied, ‘ but I cannot now. It seemed 
to me at the time that that secret would have to die with me; I 
thought so till I met you here. Then I knew that, if you still 
loved me and had been faithful to me so long, I could say nothing 
to myself which I might not speak to you. My love for you has 
conquered every other love and everything that I believed my 
duty.’ 

‘Is it so, Emily?’ he asked, with deepest tenderness. 

‘When I tell you all, you will perhaps feel that I have proved 
my own weakness. I will conceal from you nothing I have ever 
thought; you will see that I tried to do what my purest instincts 
urged, and that I have been unable to persevere to the end. 
Wilfrid ; 

‘My own soul!’ 

‘When I tell you all that happened at that time, I shall 
indeed speak to you as if your soul and mine were one. It may 
be wrong to tell you—you may despise me for not keeping such 
things a secret for ever. I cannot tell whether I am right or 
wrong to do this. Is your love like mine?’ 
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‘I would say it was greater, if you were not so above me in all 
things.’ 

‘ Wilfrid, I was dying in my loneliness. It would not have 
been hard to die, for, if I was weak in everything else, at least 
my love for you would have grown to my last breath. If I speak 
things which I should only prove in silence, it is that you may 
not afterwards judge me hardly.’ 

‘You shall tell me,’ Wilfrid replied, ‘when you are my wife. 
Till then I will hear nothing but that you are and always have 
been mine.’ 

They came to a great tree about the trunk of which had been 
built a circular seat. The glades on every side showed no dis- 
turbing approach. 

‘ Let us sit here,’ said Wilfrid. ‘We have always talked with 
each other in the open air, haven’t we?’ 

He drew her to him and kissed her face passionately. It was 
the satisfying of a hunger of years. With Beatrice his caresses 
had seldom been other than playful; from the first moment of 
re-meeting with Emily, he had longed to hold her to his heart. 

‘Can I hope to keep you now? You won’t leave me again, 
Emily ?’ 

‘If I leave you, Wilfrid, it will be to die.’ 

Again he folded her in his arms, and kissed her lips, her 
‘cheeks, her eyes. She was as weak as a trembling flower. 

‘Emily, I shall be in dread through every moment that parts 
us. Will you consent to whatever I ask of you? - Once before I 
would have taken you and made you my wife, and if you had 
yielded we should have escaped all this long misery. Will you 
now do what I wish ?’ 

She looked at him questioningly. 

‘Will you marry me as soon as it can possibly be? On 
Monday I will do what is necessary, and we can be married on 
Wednesday. This time you will not refuse?’ 

‘ Wednesday ?’ 

‘Yes. One day only need intervene between the notice and 
the marriage; it shall be at the church nearest to you.’ 

‘Wilfrid, why do you ‘ 

Fear had taken hold upon her ; she could not face the thought. 
Wilfrid checked her faint words with his lips. 

‘I wish it,’ he said, himself shaken with a tempest of passion 
which whelmed the last protest of his conscience. ‘I shall 
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scarcely tear myself from you even till then. Emily, Emily, 
what has my life been without your love? Oh, you will be the 
angel that raises me out of the ignoble world into which I have 
fallen! Hold me to you—make me feel and believe that you 
have saved me! Emily, my beautiful, my goddess! let me 
worship you, pray to you! Mine now, mine, love, for ever and 
ever!’ 

She burst into tears, unable to suffer this new denizen of her 
heart, the sure and certain hope of bliss. He kissed away the 
tears as they fell, whispering love that was near to frenzy. There 
came a sob that shook her whole frame, then Wilfrid felt her 
cheek grow very cold against his; her eyes were half-closed, from 
her lips escaped a faint moan. He drew back and, uncertain 
whether she had lost consciousness, called to her to speak. Her 
body could not fall, for it rested against a hollow part of the great 
trunk. The faintness lasted only for a few moments; she once 
more gazed at him with the eyes of infinite sadness. 

‘It is so hard to bear happiness,’ were her first words. 

* My dearest, you are weak and worn with trouble. Oh, we 
will soon leave that far behind us. Are you better, my lily? 
Only give me your hands to hold, and I will be very still. Your 
hands are so light; they weigh no more than leaves, Do you 
suffer, dear?’ 

‘A little pain—there ;’ she touched her heart. 

Wilfrid looked into her face anxiously. 

‘ Have you often that pain ?’ 

‘No, not often. I don’t feel it now. Wilfrid! Every day 
I have spoken that name, have spoken it aloud.’ 

‘So have I often spoken yours, dear.’ 

They gazed at each other in silence. 

‘And it is to be as I wish?’ Wilfrid said gently. 

‘So very soon?’ 

‘So very long! This is only Saturday. If I had known this 
morning, it could have been on Monday.’ 

‘Your wife, Wilfrid? Really your wife?’ 

‘How your voice has changed! Till now you spoke so sadly. 
Those words are like the happiest of our old happy time. Three 
long days to be passed, but not one day more. You promise 
me?’ 

‘I do your bidding, now and always, always!’ 

For the moment she had forgotten everything but love and 
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love’s rapture. It was as though life spread before her in limit- 
less glory ; she thought nothing of the dark foe with whose ever- 
watchful, ever-threatening presence she had become so familiar. 

They talked long; only the lengthening and deepening 
shadow of the trees reminded them at length that hours had 
passed whilst they sat here. 

‘The boat will have gone,’ Emily said. 

‘Never mind. We will get a conveyance at the hotel. And 
you must have refreshment of some kind. Shall we see what 
they can give us to eat at the King’s Arms? To be sure we will. 
It will be our first meal together.’ 

They rose. 

‘Emily !’ 

‘Yes, Wilfrid ? ’ 

‘I can trust you? You will not fail me?’ 

‘Not if I am living, Wilfrid.’ 

‘Oh, but I shall of course see you before Wednesday. To- 
morrow is Sunday 

He checked himself. Sunday was the day he always gave to 
Beatrice. But he durst not think of that now. 

‘On Sunday there are so many people about,’ he continued. 
‘Will you come here again on Monday afternoon ?’ 

Emily promised to do so. 

‘I will write to you to-morrow, and again a letter for Tuesday, 
giving you the last directions. But I may have to see you on 
Tuesday. May I call at your lodgings?’ 

‘If you need to. Surely you may? My—my husband ?’ 

‘My wife!’ 

They walked to the hotel, and thence, when dusk was falling, 
started to drive homewards. They stopped at the end of Emily’s 
street, and Wilfrid walked with her to the door. 

‘ Till Monday afternoon,’ he said, grasping her hand as if he 
clung to it in fear. 

Then he found another vehicle. It was dark when he reached 
home. 


(To be concluded.) 








